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Real Estate Lobby Targets Oakland Renters 


Profiteers push for deregulation of Oakland's condo-conversion laws 


_by Lynda Carson. 


“industry have united to target 
Oakland renters for displace- 
~. ment. Realtors have joined with 
Online City Councilmember Desley 
Brooks to push for deregulation of 


Oakland’s condo-conversion laws in an~ 


effort to weaken the Just Cause ordinance 
(Measure EE) and rent control laws. 

If successful in deregulating the condo- 
conversion laws, the profiteers will be able 
to turn as many rental housing units into 
condominiums as possible without being 
required to replenish the rental housing 
supply. Most Oakland renters cannot afford 
high-priced condos and untold thousands 
would be at risk of losing their housing. 

Leading the charge to dismantle the 
condo-conversion regulations, Brooks — 
who recently abstained from voting for 


7 _Oakland’s Affordable Housing Week =~ 
has established herself-as the instrument: 


of the real-estate interests that are seeking 
to maintain an opulent lifestyle by 
exploiting renters to the maximum. 

Oakland ranks among the highest 
rental markets for any U.S. city, and has a 
huge homeless population as a result. 

In an interview on November 24, 2003, 
Ty Renae McCowan, director of internal 
operations for Councilmember Brooks, 
confirmed that Brooks was advocating for 
changes in the condo-conversion laws. 

After identifying myself as a reporter for 
Street Spirit, | asked McCowan if it was 
true that Brooks was the one trying to 
change the condo-conversion laws. “Yes, 
Councilwoman Brooks is the councilmem- 


by See Gans 


*pstanding citizens — business 
' people, shoppers, tourists, 
_ hotel owners — are uncom- 
“tae” fortable seeing homeless peo- 
ple on the streets of San Francisco. They 
might be more uncomfortable thinking 
about the homeless people they are less 
likely to see: the nay families with chil- 
dren. 

Maybe if they saw hee homeless fam- 
ilies, and if they knew that the San 
Francisco Housing Authority actually has 
905 vacant units in projects all over the 
city, their discomfort might turn to anger 
and a demand for positive action. And 
that’s only the 905 units that the Housing 
Authority admits are vacant. The 
Coalition on Homelessness and Homes 
Not Jails estimate that there are a lot more 
vacant units that can be rehabilitated for 
needy families. 

To bring this to public attention, and to 
try to secure some of this housing for 
needy families, Homes Not Jails, together 
with Family Rights and Dignity, a project 
of the Coalition on Homelessness, staged 
a takeover of three units in Bayview 


Wires 


SORE from the real estate’ 


On the steps of Oakland City Hall, activists protest the City Council’s proposal to gut condo-conversion laws. 


ber that’s been trying to change the condo- 
conversion laws,” said McCowan. 

-In follow-up calls to Councilmembers 
Nancy Nadel and Jane Brunner, their staff 
also confirmed that Brooks was the one 
behind the push for a change in the 


-condo-conversion laws of Oakland. 


A coalition of community organizations, 
housing activists and tenant groups gath- 


Hunters Point on Thanksgiving Day. 
Ted Gullicksen, longtime activist and 


co-founder of Homes Not Jails, explained 


why they chose the day. “Thanksgiving 
Day and the entire holiday season is the 
time when people are actually thinking 
and being compassionate about homeless- 
ness and looking for real solutions. So we 
wanted to do it on Thanksgiving to show 
what a real solution would look like at a 
time when people actually seem to be 
paying attention.” 

The day started at the Safeway store on 
30th and Mission in San Francisco, where 
people gathered to pick up signs, sing hol- 
iday songs and organize transportation to 
the takeover site. James Tracy, one of the 


- organizers, was enthusiastic. “This is 


probably one of the happiest 
Thanksgiving takeovers in Homes Not 
Jails history,” he said. “I’ve worked on 
quite a few of them. You’ve got low- and 
no-wage workers, and homeless families, 
combining with punk rock squatters, com- 
bining with unionists and nonprofit work- 
ers, and it’s really good: see ae 
alliances get built and grow.” 


See Homes Not Jails page 19 


ered at Oakland City Hall on November 19 
and held up a large banner saying, “Don’t 
Con-do Oakland.” The groups are uniting 
to resist any deregulation of the condo-con- 
version laws, and warned that the proposed 
ordinance weakens eviction protections and 


rent control, and would harm renters. 


The protest united supporters from Just 


Cause Oakland, Oakland Tenants Union, 


Lydia Gans photo 


Eviction Defense Center, ACORN, 
Coalition of Congregations, East Bay 
Community Law Center, East Bay Tenants 
Bar Association and the Alice Arts Group. 
Adam Gold, a community organizer 
with Just Cause Oakland, said he was 
pleased that the community stepped for- 
ward to support Oakland’s present day 


See Realtors Try to Repeal page 18 


Activists took over vacant units owned by the S.F. Housing Authority. Lydia Gans photo 


Beverly Jordan came to the 
Oakland GA office because 
she has no money for food. 
She is 52 and just lost her 
childcare job because the 
mother of the child she 
looked after lost her job. 


by A.W. Woodall 


eith Coleman was not exactly 

rich before things went down- 

hill, but he was comfortable: a 

ay, white man who worked 

hard and enjoyed a simple life. Then he 

tested HIV positive. In time he was dis- 

abled from the illness, an injury and skin 

cancer. Now he’s broke and lives with his 

brother in Emeryville — the only thing 
keeping him from being out on the street. 

-His light blue eyes rim with pink when 
he explains that he has a dollar in his 
pocket, a watch, a ring, and a car left after 
he sold his all his belongings for $5000, 
which he lived off until now. 

Keith needs the money from General 
Assistance (GA) until he gets Social 
Security disability benefits so he can chip 
in a little to his brother, who is having a 
hard enough time making ends meet with- 
out another burden. He’s optimistic today, 
reconciled with his situation, although it is 
tough. His GA worker warned him that 
applying for GA would be humiliating, 
but he figures you can’t feel bad asking 
for help when times are rough. 

Keith says he feels entitled to help, 
although he guesses the welfare casework- 
ers don’t see it exactly that way. GA money 


is a loan, and one of the conditions of eligi- 
bility is signing a repayment contract. The 


money will be deducted from his Social ° 


Security check, if he ever qualifies, making 
it unlikely that he will ever be able to attain 
financial independence. 

DOWN AND OUT IN ALAMEDA COUNTY 

Keith’s story is pretty typical. Sitting 
here in the Alameda County GA office, 
you understand how easily you can slip 
from getting-by to down-and-out. General 
Assistance is the last resort, but even as an 
emergency resource it has not kept pace 
with the reality of living in the most 
expensive regions in the nation. 

In other words, the safety net has gap- 
ing holes in it. Some of the holes in the 
safety net have become so big that if 
things are bad enough for you to need 
GA, the chances are slim that you will 
ever get back on your feet. 

Keith says he’s gotten used to asking for 
help, depending on his family and welfare, 
but it’s still hard not to have enough money 
for just a nice cup of coffee once in a while. 
However, GA does not provide for nice 
cups of coffee. It is meant to serve the 
“severely poor,” meaning an income less 
than one-half of the federal poverty level, or 
$335 per month for an individual and $569 
for a family of three. 

In San Francisco, the GA grant for a 
single adult is $332; in Alameda County, 
it is $336, and about $100 in food stamps. 

The application process is almost as 
much of a trial as trying to subsist on the 
amount of the “grant,” as administrators 
refer to GA payments. If you apply for 
GA, you will fill out 40 or more pages of 
forms, travel from window to window, 
worker to worker, get fingerprinted, tested 
for TB, and assessed for drugs, work abil- 
ity and education. After all that, it will 
take up to 45 days before you see any of 
the money — if you are eligible. 

In California, GA is a state program run 
by the counties, which, in the absence of 
any federal laws, have jurisdiction over 
how much to make available to applicants. 
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A homeless woman sleeps on a cramped bench at the Powell St. BART station in San Francisco. The counties are 
mandated by state law to provide for the indigent, but meager GA payments virtually guarantee a life of poverty. photo 


Because the maximum grant allowances 
have not kept pace with the cost of living or 
are not tied to inflation, benefits in most 
states have decreased in real terms, accord- 
ing to the Urban Institute. 

“GA alleviates the worst level of pover- 
ty,” says Quinten Robinson, who is trying 
to get his life together since he was released 
from jail for dealing drugs. He says pro- 
grams like GA separate the United States 
from countries like Brazil or the Sudan, 
where there are no safety nets at all. “GA 
serves a purpose, but it’s deluded to think 
you can live off of $330 a month. You can’t 
even breathe off of that much.” 

The state determines the formula used 
by counties to set grant amounts. It is hard 
to justify how $330 can be reconciled 
with the much higher cost of living in the 
Bay Area. Alameda County SSA Director 
Paul Reeves did not return repeated calls. 

The amount of the General Assistance 
grant is based on “political whim not a 
formula,” says Patricia Wall, executive 
director of the Homeless Action Center in 
Berkeley, who is by her own admission 
one of GA’s biggest critics. 

Although social services are a “tremen- 
dous strain” on county resources, welfare 
officials are “committed to providing” for 
the poor, says Sylvia Miles, public informa- 
tion officer for Alameda County’s social 
services. GA administrators like Miles say 
they are doing a pretty good job, consider- 
ing the program’s limitations. 

“San Francisco’s GA program is the best 
in the country,” according to Dorothy 
Enisman, program manager for County 
Adult Assistance Programs in San 
Francisco, who wishes other counties were 
doing as much, meaning offering the most 
money and services. (In fact, Alameda 
Ceounty’s GA program provides more 
money; but San Francisco may provide 
more through their overall adult services.) 

She responds to criticisms about how 
long it takes to move through the process 
by pointing out that the volume of appli- 
cants (which she could not Cite) chal- 
lenges the number of workers. “We could 
always do better, but I’m proud of what 
we do,” Enisman says. 

Although they complained about 
miniscule grants in return for considerable 
effort (the hours and days people spend 
waiting for assistance is legendary), no 
one I talked to blamed GA for their 
predicament. “Look, you can either be 
homeless with some money in your pock- 
et, or homeless without anything,” says 
Bryan, a GA recipient in San Francisco, 
as if he were explaining an incredibly ele- 
mentary principle of life. 

Instead of complaining about GA, most 


-people saved their scorn for the shortage 


of housing and jobs. 
SOARING HOUSING PRICES 
Although the worst of the “dot-com” 


“excesses have faded, residents throughout 
‘the Bay Area are still facing an overall 


increase in the cost of living, manifested 
most visibly in soaring housing and rental 


‘prices and compounded by rising unem- 


ployment. 

Only 19 percent of Bay Area house- 
holds can afford the median house price 
of $572,870, reports the California 
Association of Realtors, even though the 


median household income in the Bay 


Area was $62,024 in 2000. 

Renting is no less a financial burden: 
30.7 percent of Bay Area residents pay a 
third or more of their household income for 
rent. The median rent is $968 (29.5 percent 
of Bay Area residents pay between $1000- 
$1499 monthly for rent). Renters, however, 
face high eviction rates and extremely low 
vacancy rates (0.8 percent for the Bay 
Area). Subsidized housing like Section 8 is 
plagued by funding shortages, far greater 
demand than supply, and chilly landlord 
and neighborhood responses. 

The cost of housing is measured by how 
great a percentage of income is consumed 
by it. As housing costs rise, wages should 
keep pace, and for the most part that has 
been the case nationally. However, in the 
Bay Area, only a few job sectors have been 
able to keep pace, even those responsible 
for the leap in prices. As a result, some resi- 
dents saw their purchasing power decrease; 
the very poor, like GA recipients, were left 
behind entirely. 


THE GA OFFICE IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Sitting near Bryan at the San Francisco — 


GA office, Tina Rucker and Charles 
Wilson would agree. Their eight-month- 
old baby, who has been waiting with them 
for three hours to see a worker, is fussing. 
They swiftly change his diaper on their 
laps and give hima bottle. _ 

Charles has back trouble and “mental 
illness needs,” but traveled from Kansas to 
be with Tina. Tina shakes her head slowly 
and says, “It’s so hard making ends meet 
here. The cost of living is so high, so why 
do they give you so little?” 

They are tired and feel humiliated. 
“But what can you do?” asks Tina. The 
money will help them make ends meet — 
paying for diapers and food — but not 
enough to get out of the shelters they are 
staying at. They live in separate men and 
women’s shelters, and are hoping to sign 
up for a housing program. 

Dante Jones has been waiting for hours 
today here at the GA office in San 
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Down and Out in the General Assistance Office 


Lydia Gans 


Francisco. He has such quiet manners and 
gestures that I imagine he has been raised 
by strict women. Maybe he appears sub- 
dued at finding himself at the GA office 
after the Job Corps trained him as a carpen- 
ter, a skill with which he thought he could 
always find a job. He is waiting for his 
name to be called up on the Union 22 list; 
in the meantime, he needs the GA money to 
help out his grandmother with rent. 

San Francisco was hit hard both in jobs 
and housing. The median rent for a two- 
bedroom apartment in San Francisco is 
$1,795. The unemployment rate is hover- 
ing at 7.1 percent. And it is jobs that 
social services are dependent on, accord- 
ing to Lee Blitch, presidént of the S-F/ 
Chamber of Commerce 

San Francisco’s work program, PAES, 
is one of the beacons of light in the city’s 
welfare system because it has a track 
record of training people for jobs that pay 
a living wage. However, many welfare 
recipients are as likely to find themselves 
Sweeping streets or sorting recycling in 
order to work off the hours of service to 
nonprofits or city agencies required of 
them in return for GA benefits. 

“They send you through a song and a 
dance for too little,” says Dale Curtis, 
who decided living on the street was bet- 
ter than “pushing a broom around the 
streets” for $300 a month (his GA grant 
eight years ago). 

Standing just a block away from the 
GA office in front of a massive pile of 
dirt, Curtis says that poor people are being 
driven out of the city. It actually takes an 
annual income of between $50,000- 
$74,999 and a Bachelor’s Degree to 
afford a life San Francisco. 

Despite the caustic fumes of urine and 
cheap beer that blast the senses of pedestri- 
ans in the Tenderloin, that pile of dirt at 
Mission and 7th Street will be transformed 
into the new, 240-foot-tall Federal 
Building. (A federal building was supposed 
to be built years ago in San Francisco, but 
ended up in Oakland due to development 
politics.) A million-square-foot shopping 
mall costing $410 million is also going up 
nearby, between Market and Mission streets 
and Fourth and Fifth streets, finally com- 
pleting the Yerba Buena Center vision, 
according to John King of the Chronicle. 

Nearby, James Yarbrough lives on the 
street so he can afford to eat. On what he 
cams as a street musician, he would “starve 
to death” if he tried to afford rent and food. 

Although rents have decreased and 
vacancies increased over the past two 
years in San Francisco, GA recipients are 
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See Down and Out on GA page 19 
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New Measure to Save Health Care in Alameda County 


by Nancy M. Friedman, executive 
director, Vote Health 


S we reported in November’s 

Street Spirit, the Alameda 

County Medical Center — 

Highland Hospital in Oakland, 
Fairmont Hospital in San Leandro, John 
George Psychiatric Pavilion in San 
Leandro, and freestanding clinics in 
Hayward, Newark and Oakland — has 
recently closed two clinics and is propos- 
ing to cut to the bone several more critical 
health care services for the poor. 

There are many reasons for ACMC’s 
$87 million deficit for Fiscal Year 2003-4, 
but the bottom line is that the organiza- 
tion, by law, is not allowed to operate in 
the red, and that means a painful “slash 
and burn” strategy is needed. That’s the 
bad news. 

The better news is that, on November 
25, all five Alameda County Supervisors 
passed language for a ballot measure that 
the public will vote on in March, 2004. It 
will read, “An ordinance... imposing a 
transactions and use tax for the purpose of 
providing additional support for emergency 
medical, hospital inpatient, outpatient, pub- 
lic health, mental health and substance 
abuse services to indigent, low-income and 
uninsured adults, children, families, seniors 
and other residents of Alameda County.” 

While negotiations about wording and 

intent went on until the last minute of the 

specially arranged hearing, most stake- 
holders expressed surprise and gratitude 
that the many disputed points were ham- 
mered out as well as they were. [See box 
for more details on the measure. ] 

Quite simply, if the public doesn’t pass 
the ballot measure, there will be little if 
anything left of the medical facilities that 
serve 125,000 individuals a year, only 


6,000 of whom have private. health insur- 
ance and 28,000 of whom have no ability 


to pay for services. In 2002, the Medical 
Center provided 360,000 outpatient visits 
and 122,000 inpatient days. 

Services that distinguish the ACMC 
include a new system of interpreting the 
many languages spoken from patient to 
doctor (called videoconferencing); finan- 
cial counseling and eligibility enrollment; 
refugee health programs; cancer screening 
and early detection; women’s and chil- 
dren’s preventive services; health educa- 
tion; substance abuse programs; full ser- 
vices for HIV/AIDS; and a rape crisis 
center. There is a competitive internship 
and residency program for 116 doctors-in- 
training, and many training programs for 
other health professionals. 

It’s also in the self-interest of insured 
voters to pass the tax. If the Alameda 
County Medical Center goes down, emer- 


The ballot measure will be referred to 
as the “Essential Health Care Services 
Tax,” and will be a 1/2 cent sales tax 
imposed in Alameda County, raising the 
current tax from 8.25 percent to 8.75 per- 
cent. In order to pass, the measure will 
need two-thirds of the voters to under- 
stand why taxing themselves more is the 
humane thing to do. The measure 
includes the following provisions: 

1. 75 percent of collected revenues 
will go to the Alameda County Medical 
Center, none of which will be used for 
buildings. (This was a hard-won point 
made by activists, who insisted that vot- 
ers would want their money to go to ser- 
vices, not buildings, and that bond mea- 
sures are a more appropriate ways to 
raise money to rebuild facilities.) 

2. 25 percent of collected revenues will 


indigent, with special attention paid to the 


go to other health care providers to the. 


Vote Health members sade worked for years for decent health care in the East Bay. 


If the Alameda County Medical Center goes down, 
emergency rooms throughout the area will be flooded 
with people whose only recourse is to wait until they’re 


sick enough to show up in the nearest ER. 
i ld ee 


gency rooms throughout the area will be 
flooded with people whose only recourse is 
to wait until they’re sick enough to show up 
in the nearest ER. The Medical Center itself 
has experienced a 50 percent increase in 
emergency visits since Central and 
Fairmont Clinics were closed on June 30. 
Within two weeks of the closures, area hos- 
pitals were calling Highland, asking why 
“its population,” meaning the uninsured, 
was showing up in their emergency rooms. 

In addition, the nationally renowned 
Highland Hospital Trauma Center sees 60 
percent of the severe injuries sustained by 
people who live in or are passing through 
the county on its highways: Specialized 
trauma Centers are better able to save lives 
due to response times, experience, and 
equipment. These centers are especially 
needed during disasters such as earth- 
quakes and fires. 

The county recently completed ; a new 
state-of-the-art Trauma Center and 


Emergency Department on the Highland | 


Campus, with 27,500 square feet. The 
Medical Center’s budget crisis has indefi- 
nitely delayed the opening of this excel- 
lent facility, which stands empty of the 
$18 million in equipment it needs. If the 
Trauma Center can’t be funded, the much 
smaller Eden Hospital in Castro Valley 


will be the only equipped facility, even 


from as far north as Albany. 
NEXT STEPS TO PASS THE MEASURE 


An impressive coalition of organiza- 
tions, calling themselves Alameda County 
Together for Health — ACT for Health — 


Essential Health Care Services Tax Campaign 


community-based clinics (and if that 
doesn’t happen, we will fight for it as often 
as necessary). Activists wanted to ensure 
that as little of this as possible would go to 
private hospitals or disappear into the 
Health Care Services Agency, by breaking 
it down into further percentage allocations. 
The Supervisors insisted that this portion 
remain “flexible,” so that special funding 
emergencies could be attended to. 

3. All of the money will be “new,” 
meaning it will not displace money and 
contracts the county already gives to the 
medical center for indigent care. 

4. In years when there is a budget 
deficit and the county must require its 
departments to make cuts (such as this 
fiscal year, when Governor Arnold is 
about to make midyear cuts to social pro- 
grams, including health care), the money 
the county already gives ACMC will be 
cut in the same amount as other pro- 


came together to work on the ballot mea- 
sure, including a variety of community- 
based organizations, health care policy 
groups, religious organizations, represen- 
tatives from elected state officials and 
unions. These coalition members under- 
stand that a sales tax is a “regressive tax,” 
meaning it taxes people regardless of their 
income; but unfortunately, there are few, 
if any, other options for raising health 
care money this year. 

We all look forward to the day when 
the United States joins other “first world” 
nations, guaranteeing health care as a 
right, not a privilege. Vote Health 
believes this can be achieved through a 
single-payer health care fund. The fund 
would be operated by the government, 
doing away with private insurance com- 
panies, which skim off 25-35 percent of 
every health care dollar, as opposed to the 
2-3 percent Medicare spends for adminis- 
tration. The February 2004 issue of Street 
Spirit will examine this issue more fully. 

Planning for the March ballot initiative 
means publicizing throughout the county 
the vital services the Alameda County 
Medical Center provides, so voters under- 
stand why it is in all of our interests to 
save it. Sixty percent of the vote tradition- 
ally comes from South and East County 
(Hayward down to Fremont and over to 
Livermore), although only 30 percent of 
indigent care is provided by the Medical 
Center for those areas. 

Throughout January and February, 
Vote Health will need people to table at 


grams, but the measure’s tax revenues 
will not be cut or distributed elsewhere. 
The voters can be assured the money will 
be used for health care for the poor, not 
to shore up some other program. 

6. The tax will “sunset,” meaning end, 
in 2019, 15 years from the start. The tax- 
payers watchdog association declared pub- 
licly that with this included, they would 
support and not oppose the measure. 

7. A Citizen Oversight Committee, 
appointed by the Board of Supervisors, 
will annually review the expenditures of 
the fund for the prior year. 

8. The tax will begin 110 days after 
adoption of the Ordinance, which means 
ACMC will need continued county sup- 
port until then. Alameda County has been 
covering ACMC’s huge deficit for 
months now, frustrating and angering 
other county departments as well as the 
supervisors themselves. 


Proposed Cuts at Alameda 
County Medical Center 


To offset a projected budget deficit 
of almost $87 million, the ACMC Board 
of Trustees proposes to: 

1. Close obstetrics services (1,100 
births last year); 

2. Close a wing of the Skilled 
Nursing Facility at Fairmont Hospital 
(there are now only 109 county skilled 
nursing beds); 

3. Close a ward of John George 
Psychiatric Pavilion, (people in desper- 
ate need of care are already turned away 
due to lack of space); 

4. Close a medical/surgical floor at 
Highland Hospital; 

5. Lay off 176 full time employees; 

6. Close all specialty clinics on the 
Highland Campus, such as cancer, heart 
disease, eye and kidney (there are no 
other services such as these available for 
the uninsured in Alameda County); 

7. Close one day per week the free- 
standing outpatient clinics. 


supermarkets and other public gathering 
places, distribute educational leaflets, 
train to speak on the topic, help plan town 
hall forums, speak to as wide a variety of 
community organizations as possible, and 
contact organizations they work with to 
obtain endorsements. 


If you’d like to help in this literally life- 
saving campaign, contact Vote Health by call- 
ing (510) 653-1626, logging on to 
www.VoteHealth.net, emailing us at 
info @ VoteHealth.net, and learning when our 
planning meetings will be. 


Street Spirit. 
Street Spirit is published by American 
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A wide variety of individuals and organi- 
zations report on the issues of poverty 
and homelessness in Street Spirit. The 
views expressed in these articles and 
commentaries are those of the individual 
authors alone, and not necessarily that of 
American Friends Service Committee. 


Street Spirit welcomes submissions of 
articles, poems, photos and art, but can- 
not guarantee they will be printed. 

New address: Terry Messman 

Street Spirit/AFSC 

1515 Webster St., Suite 303 

Oakland, CA 94612 

New phone: (510) 238-8080, ext. 303 
Same e-mail: spirit @ afsc.org 


Séreet Spirit Vendors 


Street Spirit’s vendor program is run 

| by Building Opportunities for Self 
Sufficiency (BOSS). If you have ques- 
tions about the vendor program, call 
Ray Jackson, Vendor Coordinator, at | 
BOSS at (510) 843-6800, box #110. 


“Tt hurts me to see a home- 


less family digging out of 
the trash can. I just can’t 
stand to see their kids dig- 
ging out of the trash.” 


— Tashawn 


by Sandra Schwartz 


ixth graders in Ms. Aweti’s 6th 

grade classroom at 21st Century 

Academy in San Francisco have 

been learning and thinking about 
how to create a more peaceful community 
through the Help Increase the Peace 
Program (HIPP) of the American Friends 
Service Committee. Shakeel Ali, Emily 
Rosenberg and I have been meeting with 
the children for an hour two times a week 
for several weeks. The goal of HIPP is to 
create an experience of community based 
on mutual respect, interactive learning, 
and dialogue. 

I asked the students if they thought it 
was possible to change the world, and if 
so, what would they do? The students 
immediately started talking about home- 
lessness. They had so many ideas, ranging 
from food drives to creating safe places 
for people who needed drugs. 

I suggested that they write down their 
ideas in the form of letters to the mayoral 
candidates, Gavin Newsom and Matt 
Gonzalez. The letters became the agenda 
for the following day. Students shared 
their ideas with each other and proudly 
handed me their handwritten letters. 

As I read the letters, I was touched by 
the compassion that each letter expressed, 
even those who thought that the person 
had responsibility for their situation. One 
student, Michael, wrote that “it is proba- 
bly their fault, [maybe] they should have 
finished school, but probably we can help 
the homeless by donating a little money or 
trying to send them to some kind of home 
where they can get back on their feet.” 

As I read these letters, I wished that all 
adults — especially politicians — could see 
the world through the eyes of a child, where 
answers are expected to be rooted in com- 
mon sense and grounded in human decency. 

Sandra Schwartz is a staff organizer with 
the Peace Education Program of American 
Friends Service Committee. 


Dear Mr. Newsom, 

I think you should not take money 
from the poor and homeless people, 
because they are humans too like me and 
you. Another reason is that with no 


money drug addicts would rob and steal 
from people and break into people’s cars. 
Then the crime rate would be way up! 
Thank you, 
Ariana Alfafaua 


I want to save the homeless people. 
Because they need food and a good 
place to stay. We need to raise money 
for the homeless people. 

by Matisha 


Send Donations to: 
Street Spirit, AFSC 

65 Ninth St. 

San Francisco, CA 94103-1401 
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This drawing by two sixth grade students of the 21st Century Academy in San 
Francisco is a vision of plentiful shelters and housing for homeless people. 


Dear Mr. Gonzalez, 

I wrote you this letter to tell you 
about my concerns about San Francisco 
and the people in San Francisco city. I 
wanted to know if you could pursue 
some of these requests on your to do list. 
Number one, the homeless people. If 
you could like make them a shelter 
somewhere safe and warm where they 
can shower, have a whole room of cloth- 
ing that everyone in the shelter can 
choose from, and provide them with 
food. Also have it where they can get 
job applications twice a week. As for 
people that do drugs you could try to get 
them more help in attempting to quit. 
There are already rehabs but this will 
give them a chance to change them- 
selves, so once they come out they never 
want to do it again. As a matter of fact 
they will go and try to get other people 
some help. If you could put more pro- 
grams in the community to help children 
from getting involved with things like 
selling drugs, doing drugs, getting 
involved with gangs and other violence, 
and or killing situations. Also if you 
could allocate funds in schools across 
San Francisco, so we can have things 
such as school supplies and other need- 
ed additions to the schools in the city of 
San Francisco. 

Mr. Gonzalez, thank you for taking 
time out to read my letter. 

Sincerely, 

Matthew S. Coffey 


Dear Matt Gonzalez, 

I am kind of concerned about the 
homeless but it is probably their fault 
how they should have finished school. 
But probably we can help the homeless 


by donating a little money or trying to 
send them to some kind of home where 
they can get back on their feet. 
Sincerely, 
‘Michael Bowden 


Subscribe to Street Spirit! 
Street Spirit is published by the American Friends Service Committee. Homeless vendors receive 50 papers a day for free, 
earn income and self-reliance, and educate the community about homeless issues and social justice. American Friends Service 
Committee shoulders the entire printing costs of more than $3,000.00 each month to give our vendors a job providing a positive 
alternative to panhandling. Please donate or subscribe to Street Spirit | Help us remain an independent voice for justice! 


OO Tenclose $25 for one year's subscription. 
0 Tenclose a donation of 0 $100 0 $50 0$ 25 


Dear Mr. Newsom, 

Homeless people are humans just like 
us. They need lovely homes with people 
who care. But you know what, I care 
because I have uncles and cousins who 
are homeless. But that don’t mean noth- 
ing. If I see them on the streets, I am 
supposed to say get out of my garbage 
and go away. But they are still my loved 
ones, and they are still my relatives. 

by Antwanisha Parker 


Dear Gavin Newsom, 

I think you should take homeless 
people off the streets and give them 
homes. Also stop selling cigarettes 
because most parents and grown-ups 
have cancer. Also you should also start 


something big to feed the homeless. I 
think it’s sad to not give to people who 
can’t eat, and not give them nothing. 

by Dionté 


Dear Gavin Newsom, 

I know that homeless people are 
sleeping outside at the parks on the 
streets and in cars becaus they do not 
have homes to sleep in. So I am just 
wondeing that you can make homeless 
houses so they can live and get clothes 
for the good will. So they can eat food 
take a bath so they can get fresh. So no 
more homeless people can be on the 
streets. And stay alive. And eat healthy 
food. 

Ashlee Garvin 


Dear Gavin Newsom, 
I hope you will help us with our com- 
munity. There are problems through our 
lives. We need to help the poor and 
other people with their lives. You need 


to reduce the violence in the city. So I 


hope you’ll help our community. 
Thanks, 
Benjamin Duong 
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Children’s Letters Appeal for Justice for the Poor 


Dear Matt Gonzalez, 

I’m writing to you because we need 
to do something about the homeless 
people on the streets. We really need to 
do something about that. It hurts me to 
see a homeless family digging out of the 
trash can. I just can’t stand to see their 
kids digging out of the trash. We need to 
give them a house or get them to a new 
shelter or give them lots of money. 

From Tashawn 


Dear Matt Gonzalez, 

People have been feeling sorry for 
the poor. So people invented Ramadan |. 
to help the poor. People are fasting all 
over the world. You can fast in any 
month of the year even in any state. 
Even when people are sick they can still 
help by giving food to the poor. 

Sincerely, 

Jamesa Stearne 


Dear Matt Gonzalez, 

I suggest that homeless people are 
treated with homes and supplies. My 
name is Isaiah Malcolm Lewis and I’m 
11 years old and in 6th grade. Homeless 
people never had a life. What the city of 
San Francisco should want is for home- 
less people to have what us people with 
money have. I bet if you were a bum 
you’d want Matt Gonzalez or someone 
powerful to supply you. I’m writing this 
letter because I don’t think it’s fair that 
these rich people can stand here and 
laugh at bums not trying to help them 
with not even a dollar. If you were a 
bum you wouldn’t want people laughing 
at you. This is why I ask you to help the 


homeless people. God bless the citizens 
of America. 
Sincerely, 


Isaiah Lewis 


4 Cylinder Studio 


by Kendal Au 


Corrugated steel with nowhere to take 
cover is a bed for hauling (ass) and 


moving (on) but you sleep with your 
long legs curled, knees jammed into the 


between pride and shame with one bro- 
ken window and no place to rest. 
Discomfort is your comforter and it 
keeps your karmic conscience warm at 
night but it’s old and worn and the 
holes keep getting bigger and your 
knees keep dreaming of independence. 


Idea... To Fruition 


(Hail to “Warm Wishes”) 
by Claire J. Baker 


A man walking in the city 
spotted a man sitting 

on the sidewalk 

rubbing cold hands. 

An ember flared: 

he offered the poor man 
his own gloves — 
gave/received Christmas. 
An idea blazed: Now... 


five thousand fanny packs 
along with kind words 
are given to the homeless: 
opened they reveal a 

rain poncho, Christmas cards, 
a pair of gloves & socks. 
Assembled in San Rafael, 
how warming/wish-fulfilling 
San Francisco to Santa Cruz. 
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Faces of Homelessness in Santa Cruz 


“It was cold Sunday, all day. 
I know Jimmy well enough 
he went to see if he could get 
in the armory.... That’s what 
killed him. He had nowhere 
safe and warm to go.” 


by Becky Johnson & Robert Norse 


Morr HOMELESS DEATHS: 
NEGLECT AT DOMINICAN HOSPITAL 


Patches died late this summer when she 
sought treatment for an infected arm four 
times at Dominican Hospital. Night after 
night she was turned away. On her fourth 
trip to the emergency ward she was admit- 
ted and scheduled for an amputation of her 
infected arm. Two days later — the day 
before surgery — she died. Her husband, 
Chico, claimed the Dominican Hospital 
kept turning her away because they were 
homeless and had no insurance. 

On November 14, Linda Sipos was 
taken to the emergency room and suffered 
two seizures in the ambulance. The ER 
personnel were able to treat a third seizure 
She had in the ER ward. Yet Linda was 
released in a wheelchair in the rain later. 
that evening when a blood test showed a 
trace of alcohol in her system. C.J., her 
common-law husband, begged the staff .to 
admit her. “If she goes into another 
seizure, she may die,” he had pleaded. 

“They told her to get a bus in the rain 
in a wheelchair,” C.J. cried, sobs catching 
in his throat. “I woke up the next morning 
(in their campsite) and she lay dead beside 
me.” C.J. is a well-known street musician 
in Santa Cruz who helped start the recent 
street performers union SAFE (Society for 
, Artistic Freedom and Expression). “For 
the past five and a half years I woke up 
every morning with Linda and told her I 
loved her. I don’t know how I am going to 
go on without her.” 


Way CAn’tT THESE Kips CoME 
HOME FOR CHRISTMAS? 


When Stephanie and Steven Johnson 
[they. asked that their real names be with- 
held] arrived in their RV from Kentucky, 
they thought they were planning a better 

life for their four kids. They didn’t know 
how hard it would be to get housing in 
Santa Cruz, and wound up living in their 
RV much longer than they had anticipat- 
ed. One day last April, social workers 
from Child Protective Services (CPS) 
showed up and took all their kids. 

“They'd gotten an anonymous complaint 
that we were having sex in front of our kids 
and that I was smoking marijuana in front 
of my kids,” said Steve. “It wasn’t true, of 
course,” said Stephanie. No such charge 
was ever filed against the couple and no 
witness ever came forward to testify against 
them. But their children were not returned. 

“CPS is trying desperately to find 
something to pin on this couple to justify 
the seizure,” said Roxanne Acquistapace, 
who founded an organization called 
“Independent Advocacy” to help. people 
like Stephanie and Steve who are caught 
up in a system which divides and some- 
times destroys families under the guise of 
protecting them. 

During court-ordered counseling, 
Stephanie was asked to report intimate 
details of her sexual life with her husband, 
and was chastised when she failed to be 


forthcoming. The counselor also intimated 


that she should leave her husband. 
Acquistapace was outraged. “They have 
no business pressuring people to make 
those kind of decisions with their lives, but 
then they are homeless and living in an 
RV,” she said. “They feel they have some 
kind of right to pass judgment on them.” 


Despite no charges having been filed, 
the couple are being told they must wait 
until January to get their kids back. 

Judge Robert Yonts, perhaps under 
pressure from nervous CPS officials, 
issued a gag order on the couple and the 
attorneys, banning them from talking 
about the case. (The Johnsons had been 
appearing on a local radio show.) When in 
court, the couple are not allowed to speak, 
but must do so only through a court- 
appointed attorney, who, they claim, mis- 
represents them. They are not allowed to 
bring friends and supporters into the 
courtroom. They are not allowed to record 
the proceedings or say specifically what 
went on. Since the gag order went into 
effect, the Johnsons have granted no more 
interviews with the press. 


ARRESTED FOR A DOG ON THE BEACH 

When Jhon Golder took his dog onto 
the beach, he didn’t think he was doing 
anything wrong. “There were two other 
people with dogs on the beach too,” he 
said. Yet when Officer Eric Seilly ordered 
him off the beach, only Golder was cited. 

“They ran my license and a warrant for 
my arrest came back that I knew shouldn’t 
have been there,” said Golder between 
one of the hearings for his jury trial. 
“They charged me with resisting arrest 
and with assault on a police officer, both 
misdemeanors, so I qualified for both a 
public defender and a jury trial.” 

The jury found Golder innocent on the 
assault charge but guilty on the resisting 
arrest charge. The jury also was told that 
the original arrest warrant had been 
reported in error just as Golder claimed. 
Golder was sentenced to 60 days in coun- 
ty jail, with 54 days suspended, 120 com- 
munity service hours, $120 restitution and 
two years probation. The original charge 
for having a “dog on the beach after 10 
a.m.” was never prosecuted. 


CITY SELLS OUT SENIORS 


Homelessness in Santa Cruz is a direct 
result of the lack of affordable housing in 
the city. The DeAnza Senior Mobile 
Home Park on the cliffs overlooking 
Natural Bridges State Beach was one of 
the few places that provide at least 198 
senior households with affordable housing 
and rent control. 

But MHC, the owner of the park, 
recently sued the City of Santa Cruz for 
denying them a reasonable return from 
their asset. They bought the park in 1994 
for $8.4 million, knowing full well that all 
residents were protected by a rent control 
ordinance. Yet MHC claimed the park 
was really worth as much as $80 million. 

The City spent about $500,000 in legal 
bills fighting the suits, but in August sud- 
denly settled; and on August 23, they 
voted 6-1 to gut the rent control ordi- 
nance. This also affected another 67 units 


Food Not Bombs members are being harassed by Santa Cruz police. 


Linda Lemaster 


in Clear View Court, where tenants also 
had their rents protected by rent control. 
The one concession they had wrangled 
from MHC were 34-year leases for the 
current DeAnza residents only. The auto- 
matic effect was the loss of equity in their 
homes for most of the seniors. 

Critics argued that the City could win 
the suit if they continued. But Mayor 
Emily Reilly claimed she couldn’t “bank- 
rupt” the City by defending the seniors’ 
assets. Councilmember Mike Rotkin 
warned that Santa Cruz could lose up to 
$16 million if it were to lose the suit. 

“That is highly unlikely,” argued 
Attorney Michael Constantine, who wrote 
the San Mateo mobile home rent control 


ordinance. “At best they could get the dif- 


ferences in the back rent — a sum of 
about $1.5 million, if they could win at 
all.” The City cited budget woes as the 
sole reason for the settlement. Two 
months later, on November 25, 2003, the 
City Council voted to spend $300,000 on 
golf course improvements. 


MOovE-ALONG LAW PUT ON TRIAL 


Steve Argue and Matt Hartough both 
refused to move a political table after one 
hour’s time from a location in front of the 
Pacific Trading Company that both men 
were boycotting. The Santa Cruz City 
Council passed a law in January 2003 
forcing political tablers to move along 
every hour, along with other anti-home- 
less laws, simply to please merchants and 
against the recommendations of its own 
advisory committee. 

Pacific Trading Company owners 
Carolyn and Clark Heinrich not only sup- 
ported these laws, but played an active 
role in lobbying the City to spend $7000- 
plus to move a planter railing and elimi- 
nate more than 20 seating spaces to dis- 
courage street musicians, youth, and 
homeless people. 

Under complaint from the Pacific 
Trading Company, Argue and Hartough 
were arrested and jailed for failing to com- 
ply with the new law. Argue’s case goes to 
pre-trial hearing on December 12 at 8:30 
a.m. in Dept. 2. The cash-strapped City — 
supposedly unable to find money to support 
its rent control law at De Anza — is finding 
the money to continue the prosecution. 


BLUE LAGOON WINS POLICE 
HARASSMENT TRIAL 


In federal court, the owners of the gay- 
friendly “Blue Lagoon” won a lawsuit 
against the Santa Cruz Police Department 
for harassment when uniformed officers 
came into the bar with a German shepherd 
to sniff the customers and hang out for 
hours at a time. The jury also heard testi- 
mony of police cars shining headlights 
into the bar for hours, and of a police offi- 
cer in full uniform standing at the front 
entrance with a police dog. Why did then- 


Lt. Patricia Sapone of the SCPD do it? 

“She did it to further her career,” said 
Reno civil rights attorney Terri Keyser- 
Cooper. “And she did it because she 
could.” In addition to Keyser-Cooper, 
Dianne Vaillancourt and Kate Wells of 
Santa Cruz represented the owners of the 
Blue Lagoon. The city’s attorney, Vince 
Hurley of Aptos, argued the police did 
nothing unusual. 

Wells said, “The City has denied any 
wrongdoing, but the jury has already 
awarded $116,000 in damages and court 
costs and legal fees. The combined legal 
costs for both the plaintiffs and the 
defense will run over a million dollars.” 

On November 25, the City Council met 
in closed session to consider whether to 
appeal the verdict. Patty Sapone was 
widely considered to be next in line for 
Chief of Police in Santa Cruz, a position 
only recently vacated by the retirement of 
Chief Steven Belcher. Homeless activists 
are hopeful this victory will rein in the 
police department. The Santa Cruz City 
Council — which abolished the Citizens 
Police Review Board last January — is 
prone to rubberstamp every police request 
for increased funding and authority. 


DRIVING FOOD SERVERS AWAY FROM 
DOWNTOWN PACIFIC AVENUE 


As the weather turns colder, HUFF 
activists have growing concerns about a 
joint effort by the Downtown Association, 
the City Manager’s Office, neighborhood 
NIMBYS, Julee Hendee of the RDA and 
the Police Department to ban those serv- 
ing free food to the hungry from the 
downtown area. Groups like The Potters 
Hand and Food Not Bombs that serve 
hungry people directly on the street report 
increased harassment. 

Pastor Adams of The Potters Hand has 


publicly advised his clients he can no 
longer serve downtown because of the 


risks of harassment from Santa Cruz 
police and city officials. The City 
Manager’s office called an invitation-only 
meeting with some food servers in 
October, at which, Adams reports, it 
became clear the City is drawing up laws 
to criminalize food serving. 

Fourteen years ago, city and county 
officials futilely spent tens of thousands 
of dollars chasing, arresting, enjoining, 
and prosecuting street food servers, in an 
attempt to please nervous merchants. 

Food Not Bombs reports being closely 
watched by police and health officials at 
present. Sgt. Baker arrested FNB activist 
Crissy for improper identification for a 
fix-it ticket as she pedaled the Food Not. 
Bombs bike cart with supplies down to 
the meal in mid-October. 


FIRST OFFICIAL DEATH BY EXPOSURE 


“Crazy Jimmy,” who many knew on 
Pacific Avenue, died on November 23, 
2003, in the Pogonip. Coroners are label- 
ing the death of James Cline Jr., age 57, 
as at least partially due to exposure. 

Cline, due to his tendency to burst out 
suddenly and sometimes use expletives, 
‘was not allowed in the Santa Cruz ISSP 
shelter program. Instead, he froze to death 
on a hill nearby. Jessica, a friend of 
Jimmy’s, and who was born and raised in 
Santa Guz but is now a homeless panhan- 
dler on ‘Pacific Avenue, confirmed that 
Dominican Hospital turns away homeless 
people. “Dominican is anti-homeless for a 
Catholic-run government facility,” she said. 

When asked about the death of 
“Crazy” Jimmy, she said, “I blame the 
satellite program and the armory program 
for his death. I’ve Known Jimmy all my 
life and I’m 25 years old. It was cold 
Sunday, all day. I know Jimmy well 
enough he went to see if he could get in 
the armory.... That’s what killed him. He 
had nowhere safe and warm to go.” 
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Spiritual Solidarity with the Poorest of the Poor 


by Maureen Hartmann 


ister Bernie Galvin was born in 

St. Charles, Missouri, and raised 

in northeast Oklahoma. She has 

been a member of the Sisters of 
Divine Providence, based in San 
Antonio, Texas, for 45 years. 

She attended Our Lady of the Lake 
University in San Antonio, Texas, and 
received a B.A. in 1957 and a M.Ed. in 
1965. Sister Bernie Galvin taught school 
-| (mostly junior high) for 17 years in 
Texas, Louisiana, and Oklahoma. 

Following her years as a teacher, 
Sister Bernie helped organize some of 
the most underpaid workers in the South. 
Between 1972 and 1980, she organized 
sugar cane field and mill workers in 
South Louisiana. 

In 1980 and 1981 she was employed 
in a J. P. Stevens cotton mill. She wanted 
to experience the life of a textile worker. 
From 1981 to 1986, she organized textile 
workers in the Hanes hosiery and T-shirt 
mills in Appalachia (Virginia and the 
Carolinas) around the health issue of ten- 
donitis and carpal tunnel syndrome. 

From 1986 to 1989, she organized 
nursing homes for the Amalgamated 
Clothing and Textile Workers Union 
(ACTWU) in the Blue Ridge Mountains 
in Virginia. She also organized this 
union’s Workers’ Associations Program 
in two state mental hospitals in Virginia. 

In 1989, Sister Bernie moved to 
Berkeley to take a two-year sabbatical 
from her order. From 1991 to 1993, she 
worked for SEIU Local 250 organizing in 
health care facilities in the Bay Area. 

In 1993, Sister Bernie founded 
Religious Witness with Homeless People, 
which, she says, “seeks to address the true 
causes of poverty and homelessness, and 


Maureen Hartmann: What influences 
from your upbringing and from your 
childhood and adolescence have con- 
tributed to your present-day commitment 
to working with homeless people? 

Sister Bernie Galvin: Well, I consider 
myself quite fortunate to have been born 
poor, and I really mean that. (I was) born 
into a large family of 15 kids. My dad was 
a union man — he was a plumber — and 
we always struggled as working people to 
survive. Consciousness was raised in us 
kids with daddy working as a union mem- 
ber. So being born Democrat, Catholic, 
union, as a poor person, is basically what 
has shaped my entire life, and (that) 
despite the suffering and the struggle of 
my whole family. (When) dad was on 
strike — we were always on strike... 


MR: You mean you went out and pick- 
eted? 

SBG: It wasn’t like that in those days. 
The union guys were out there and we 
supported dad (at home). He suffered 
when he couldn’t really adequately pro- 
vide for the family during a strike. 

Concern for the poor, coming from 
(my) background, has always been inte- 
gral to the person I am. And when we are 
true to who we are, we will respond to the 
needs in society. And in my case, this is 
to the needs of working poor people, of 
homeless poor people, of poor elderly 
people. And we simply need to follow our 
hearts, follow the dictates of our heart, 
which stem from our faith, from our expe- 
riences in early childhood. It is never a 
question of struggling with what we do 
with our lives. It’s simply a question of 
saying “‘yes” as soon as we see the need. 


MH: What influences from your educa- 
tion and your formation in a religious order 


Interview with Sister Bernie Galvin © 


. Francisco Church’s Saints Alive Award 
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Sister Bernie Galvin is the director of 
Religious Witness with Homeless People. 


aims to shift the public debate away from 
stereotyping and towards the real issue of 
providing needed housing and support ser- 
vices for those desperately in need.” 

In 1999, she started Religious 
Leaders’ National Call for Action on 
Housing, an undertaking of Religious 
Witness that combines forces with 
Housing America to seek funds from the 
federal government for low-income 
housing throughout the United States. 

Sister Bernie has received several 
awards: the San Francisco Bay Guardian 
Local Hero Award in 1995 and 1999; the 
American Jewish Congress Mensches in 
the Trenches Award in 1997; Regional 
Pax Christi USA’s Peace Award in 1997; 
the Metropolitan Community of San 


in 1998 and 1999; and a Letter of 
Commendation from Secretary Andrew 
Cuomo, U.S. Dept of Housing and Urban 
Development in 2000. 


affect your work with homeless people? 

SBG: I see that my moving through 
life — moving from my family, entering 
training as a sister, and my experience as 
a sister — is simply an extension of my 
home life, my childhood, my growing up 
in this family. Becoming a sister was sim- 
ply an extension of that, and perhaps an 
intensification of that, more of a concen- 
tration, a choice in life of how I would 
practice my faith. 


MH: What religious order did you 
enter and how has the charism of your 
community contributed to the spirit of 
your work? 

SBG: I guess it was not by accident 
that the Sisters of Divine Providence from 
San Antonio, Texas, had a school in my 
home town, and I went to the Sisters of 
Divine Providence all through my ele- 
mentary and high school (years). The 
whole founding of the Sisters of Divine 
Providence was (based) on reaching out to 
the poor children in their rural areas, espe- 
cially to educate them, and especially, to 
educate young girls who were deprived of 
educational opportunities. 

We were founded (on) caring for the 
poor. That is our charism, one of simplici- 
ty, and one of caring for the poor. There 
again, it’s simply an extension of who I 
was born to be. 


MH: How did your spiritual journey 
lead you to get involved in Religious 
Witness vith Homeless People? 

SBG: [ had worked as a Sister of 
Divine Providence. I had taught school to 
poor children in rural areas for 17 years. 
My last assignment was in south 
Louisiana. It was a little town, a sugar 
cane plantation town. It was shocking. 
The social, political, religious setup in 


Sister Bernie Galvin (second from left) led a hunger strike on the steps of San 
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Francisco City Hall to protest Mayor Brown’s crackdown on Food Not Bombs. 


‘What I saw glaringly absent was the united voice of the 
faith community speaking out against this vicious attack 
on poor people. Over 135,000 citations, arrests and jailing 
of poor people have occurred in San Francisco.” 


that town was absolutely shocking to the 
soul. The whole town was based on grow- 
ing sugar; there was a sugar mill there. 

The whole town was Catholic. The 
black sugar cane workers, field workers 
and mill workers were on one side of 
town, and it was a very small town. The 
white growers were on the other side of 
town. All the white people who were not 
actually sugar cane growers at least leased 
their land to the wealthy sugar cane grow- 
ers. Our school had been there for 73 
years; it had never been integrated. So 
that in itself was shocking, that we as a 
Catholic school and as Catholic sisters 
had been satisfied with the status quo, 
with the discrimination with regard to the 
children in our school. 

I was principal in our school. I was 
quite popular in the school. I was a good 
teacher, and I related well with the chil- 
dren and the parents. The second year I 
was there I integrated the school. And you 
would think that I had just wrecked soci- 
ety. There was such a cold response to 
that. I survived it. I just went on with my 
life. That died down. 

What never died down was that on 
weekends I started getting involved with 
the families (of) the black sugar cane work- 
ers. (They lived) in shacks on the planta- 
tions. I started listening to their families, 
tutoring their children after school. I get 
very emotional about this. It’s so hard on 
me when anybody is treated unjustly, but 
especially the poor. I got involved with lis- 
tening to the poor. I got involved with ask- 
ing the questions why anybody would have 
to live like this. Why the wages were so 
low, when there was so much profit. 

So I got more deeply involved in that, 
and finally the growers went to the bish- 
op. They first tried to get me out of the 
school, thinking that if I were out of the 
school, I would leave town. I said as a 
United States citizen, I would do what I 
want to. I didn’t let them push me out of 
the school. I waited one whole year, until 
they gave up trying, and then I resigned. 
They thought I would leave town. 

What I actually did was to move into 
the black community, and to work full 
time organizing cane workers around their 
issues of poverty, the wages, the home 
conditions. At that point, they went to the 
bishop to try to order me out. He sent his 
representative, who said the bishop want- 


ed me to leave town. (But) I stayed there 
11 years in that little town. 


MH: Why did you stay? 

SBG: It’s responding to what you see. 
I saw the injustice of discrimination 
against black children. I saw the unjust 
treatment of the poor cane workers. 
Whatever you see, whatever you are, you 
respond to that. : seit ie 


I burned out. After 11 years I felt 


called to move on. In your heart, you 
know it’s time. This was in the late 1970s, 
the early ‘80s, when the whole J. P. 
Stevens campaign (against ill treatment of 
textile workers) was going on. And there 
was some concentrated efforts among the 
churches across the nation to support the 
J. P. Stevens workers. This other sister 
was working together with me down there 
all those years. We just packed everything 
we owned and drove off to South Carolina 
— not knowing where we’re going, what 
we’re doing, (just that) we were going to 
work with textile workers. 

So we simply drove to a mill town, 
Greenville, South Carolina, which was the 
headquarters of the J. P. Stevens cotton 
mill. We drove into the town, went into 
what they call the plantation where (there 
was) the mill. And you have all the people 
living right around the mill. We rented a 
trailer just about a half block from the mill. 

We went there every day to apply for a 


job. We went under cover; we changed ~ 


our identity, not our names. We didn’t say 
we were sisters. We worked in a J. P. 
Stevens mill for one year to acclimate 
ourselves from the agricultural South to 
the textile-industrial Appalachia area. We 
swept floors; we cleaned the looms — 
that was quite an experience. We just real- 
ly learned about the whole situation and 
the plight of textile workers. 


MH: Did that experience lead you to 
begin organizing with the workers? 

SBG: We came out of that and began 
organizing textile workers. We first orga- 
nized around a health issue, which was 
epidemic with all the textile workers in all 
the textiles — J.P. Stevens, Hanes, and so 
forth. (It) was equivalent to a trauma dis- 
order better known as. tendonitis. We 
worked five or six years on that issue. We 
held hearings, we had demonstrations, and 
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S.F. Supervisor Chris Daly and Sister Bernie Galvin were 
arrested during a protest for housing at Hastings Law School. 
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so forth. And sometimes, during that peri- 
od, we worked in collaboration with the 
textile union. 

They were trying to organize the Hanes 
(workers) in South Carolina, 
Carolina, (and) Virginia. So we collaborat- 
ed and strengthened each other’s efforts. 
And while we were in South Louisiana, we 
worked with the student commercial work- 
ers who were trying to organize mills. We 
had the contacts, the mill workers. So we 
actually organized two mills. One of them 
was with the Teamsters, and one of them 
was with the Food Commercial Workers’ 
Union. That was my first adventure of 
doing union organizing. 

Then I burned out in EST and 
came out here to California to the 
Graduate Theological Union for a sabbati- 
cal. I came out here, got an apartment, 
signed up at the Franciscan School here, 
and they never saw me again. I freelanced 
for two years. I prayed, I rested, I did art- 
work, I read, I studied. I stayed out by the 
water; I stayed in the woods. It was actu- 
ally the most wonderful thing I ever did. 


MH: How did that lead into your pre- 
sent organizing work on homeless issues? 

SBG: What moved me into homeless- 

‘ness was that, during my sabbatical, I was 
exposed to the growing homelessness 
here in northern California. I had an apart- 
ment on the corner of Shattuck and 
Virginia in Berkeley. I really do cry when 
I speak of these most sacred moments. 
Every morning about five or five thirty, I 
would hear this shopping cart on the 
street. And the questions come: Why this 
poverty? Why do textile workers have to 
ruin their health to make a living? Why do 
people have to live on the streets? It’s so 
unnecessary. It is so wrong, morally 
wrong. 

They’re homeless people. They have to 
leave the shelters very early in the morn- 
ing. In the winter time, it’s still very dark. 
It was from those moments that the seed, 
the call to work with homeless people, 
was planted in my heart. 

All we have to do to nourish that is to let 
it be there, let it rest. And you will be led to 
what you are to do. So a few months before 


my sabbatical was finished, I went up to a 


sister who was one of my great heroes. She 
started a shelter. So I just said, “For room 
and board, can I just come and work with 
you for a few months?” 

I went to El Salvador and Nicaragua 
with a faith-based group during that 
exploratory time. If I could have spoken 
Spanish, I’d probably never come back. It 
was just that compelling. It was a year 
after the assassination of the Jesuits. So 


North - 


my heart was just wide open. I came back 
after a few months to Chicago, where the 
sister's (shelter) was. I worked with 


homeless families in the shelter. Then I 


came back and still didn’t know what I 
was going to do. 


_ MBH: You came back to the Bay Area 
at this point? 

SBG: In San Francisco, the union 
offered me a job to work with a health 
care workers’ union. Their office hap- 
pened to be in this building (where 
Religious Witness is*now located). I was 
exposed every day more intensely to 
homeless people. I see all of that as quite 
providential. After two years of organiz- 
ing for Local 250, I quit my job because I 


was. going-to work with homeless: people.» 


I didn’t know what I was going to do. I 
started walking the streets here. I started 
talking with people. That was September 


1, 1993. Frank Jordan started his Matrix: 


program one month later. 


MH: Former Mayor Frank Jordan 
began using the police to criminalize 
homeless people for quality of life viola- 
tions. Did that lead to the founding of 
Religious Witness with Homeless People? 

SBG: What I saw glaringly absent was 
the united voice of the faith community 
speaking out against this vicious attack on 
poor people. They were being arrested 
every day by the dozens, up to today. 
Over 135,000 citations, arrests and jailing 
of poor people have occurred in San 
Francisco. That was the Matrix program. 

Willie Brown changed the name of it, 
but the arrests and citations and jailings 
have continued. It’s extremely expensive. 
It’s totally inhumane. And the religious 
community should have a voice to speak 
out against this. I organized religious 
leaders to come together to speak out pub- 
licly against the Matrix program. That 
was the beginning of Religious Witness 
with Homeless People. That’s the name 
that we gave ourselves. 

At the first meeting we had about 10 or 
12 religious leaders. They responded 
immediately. I think at the next meeting, 
we had about 30 people. We drafted a 
statement which was our basic Religious 
Witness document, drafted a statement 
speaking out against the cruel treatment of 
poor people of San Francisco. We took it 
to City Hall and had a press conference 
and took it up to Mayor Jordan and 
demanded a meeting with him. 

So that was the beginning of Religious 
Witness. But what life is all about is sim- 
ply being led by your heart and your heart 
is directed by Whom you were formed to 
be when you came into the world. 


MH: Is this kind of police repression 


Religious Witness gathers in San Francisco to pray for justice and an end to war. 


still going on in San Francisco today? 
SBG: The citing, arresting, and jailing 
certainly continues today. But what is 
more atrocious is the growing callousness 
of the — I don’t want to blame the people 
of San Francisco — big businesses and 
self-serving politicians that have become 
so outraged at the number of homeless 
people, not from compassion. That home- 
less people are getting in the way of our 
progress, getting in the way of our city. 
There has been this collusion with certain 
politicians and the big business corpora- 
tions of this town to get homeless people 


‘out. of sight and out of mind: ‘That’s what 


Matrix is all about. 


Now we have this a ecutionaieed col- | 


lusion and currently that is reflected in 
Supervisor Gavin Newsom running for 
mayor (and) the hotel and restaurant 
industry and other big corporations who 
want homeless people out of sight, who 
want them to leave town. And it is reflect- 
ed in their setting him up as the mayoral 


candidate and they’re promoting him ee 


all (their) wealth: 

The collusion between the two has 
resulted in two morally outrageous ballot 
initiatives. One was last year, which is 
Proposition N. That was Care Not Cash, 
which simply (means): “Let us punish the 
people who have the least. Let us take 
their money and let them survive on $59 a 
month. Oh, we’ll give them housing in 
lieu of giving them the cash. We’ll give 


them treatment in lieu of giving them the. 


cash.” But there is no treatment, there is 
no housing available. There are thousands 
of people on the waiting list for housing. 
There are at least 1,400 on the waiting list 
for treatment every day, and all that Care 
Not Cash could do is to add people to that 
waiting list. It is totally deceptive. It 
offers false hope. 

The second thing that just passed is the 
anti-panhandling Proposition M. (First) 
we take their money; now we Say it’s 
against the law for them to beg for 
money. That’s happening in this city of 
St. Francis, who was a beggar, whose 
whole life was out of compassion and loy- 
ing concern for poor peopie. What has 
happened is a result of collusion between 
the politicians and the wealthy businesses. 

The ordinary people of San Francisco, I 
still say, are a compassionate people, 
despite the 60 percent that voted to support 
these two initiatives. What has happened is 
that they are upset about the growing num- 
ber of homeless people. In 1993, when I 
started Religious Witness, to the present 
time, the number of homeless people on the 
streets of San Francisco has doubled. It was 
like 7,000 or 8,000 in those days, and now 
it’s like 12,000 to 15,000. So people who 
care about men and women and children 
living on the streets, and dying on the 
streets, don’t know what to do. So here 
come the politicians, our elected officials. 
This is compassion? 

MH: J am going to play the devil’s 
advocate for just a minute. Would the 


money that was saved by cutting down the 
General Assistance checks — is it guaran- 
teed that that money would go into hous- 
ing and treatment for the poor? 

SBG: That is what the program called 
for. If you look at Prop N, it says it (the 
saved money) would be used for more 
workers. It says that it would be used for 
administration costs. It would be used for 
computers to upgrade the system by keep- 
ing track. There were like 12 things that 
that money would be used for. But, even 
if it would all be used to supply housing 
and treatment, looking at the backlog, it 
would be totally inadequate — a drop in 
the bucket. It’s. no solution and not com- 
passionate. Over two million dollars was 
spent convincing the people of San 
Francisco that it was a solution. People 
readily responded. 


MH: Do you feel civil disobedience 
can be an effective method of working for 


justice for the homeless? I understand 
that you were on the front page of the San 


_ Francisco Chronicle in connection with 


civil disobedience. 

SBG: That’s just one thing in a long 
line. Civil disobedience is the most pow- 
erful means of influencing social change, 
any time you’re trying to change a social 
situation. At Religious Witness, we’ ve 
engaged in that many times. Certainly, it’s 
a part and parcel of trying to bring about 
peace. So that (the action featured in the 
San Francisco Chronicle) was our peace 
demonstration against the war in Iraq. We 
also did a Presidio Campaign. I think we 
were arrested out there about six times. 
We did a Union Square (action). It’s been 
part and parcel of Religious Witness. 


MH: J remember the Presidio actions, 
trying to get housing out there for the 
homeless. 

SBG: It’s still standing today. We 
didn’t succeed in getting the poor people 
in, but we succeeded in (preventing) $100 
million worth of housing from being torn 
down. Nancy Pelosi was the one who pre- 
vented our getting poor people out there. 
They want to tear down the old public 
health building and build condominiums 
there. There are environmentalist groups 
who are fighting back. But they’re ready 
to build housing for the wealthy. It’s all 
about establishing an elite city within a 
city. It’s all about money. 


MH: How do you deal with your feel- 
ings about the large number of deaths 
among the homeless? 

SBG: I’m growing in moral outrage 
against the failure of society to respond to 
all people in society, not just the wealthy. 
It just tears one’s heart out. There’s no 
other way to deal. It just tears you up. 
And what is further outrageous: People 
are dying on the streets, and then comes 
Gavin Newsom using homeless deaths to 
say, “You pass Prop M and don’t let peo- 
ple beg, there won’t be these homeless 
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by the National Coalition for the 
Homeless (NCH) 


fter facing seven felony and 

four misdemeanor charges, the 

filmmakers of “Bumfights” are 

now serving sentences of 250 
hours of community service and three 
years probation. Nevertheless and shock- 
ingly, now banned in some countries, and 
condemned on the floor of the U.S. House 
of Representatives, the sequel “Bumfights 
2: Bumlife” was released this fall. 

The producers, Ty Beeson and Ray 
Laticia, sold the website and video rights 
to a pair of businessmen in Las Vegas, 
Andrew LaPica and Tommy Bell, for $1.5 
million, before the sequel’s release. 
Beeson and Laticia made millions not 
only off the video, but from merchandise, 
including thousands of sweaters. 

“Bumfights” was hailed by radio host 
Howard Stern, who said, “I’m shocked and 
I’m not shocked by much. You gotta see 
this!” Sales soared to $6 million in one 
month; their website promotes it as “the 
fastest selling independent video series.” 

The original, “Bumfights: A Cause for 
Concern,” was released in the spring of 
2002. It is interwoven with street fighting 
among teens, and shows these scenes: 


« A homeless man’s hair is set on fire. 

« A man smokes crack and defecates 
on the sidewalk. : 

« A man pulls out a tooth with pliers. 

«+ A documentary segment in the pro- 
duction entitled “Bumhunts” depicts an 
Australian man dressed in the safari wear 
of Steve Irwin from “Crocodile Hunter,” 
creeping up on sleeping homeless people, 
gagging and tying them, and then marking 
their sleeping bags and body parts. 

+ Paes as the star and. formidable 
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A fight scene from the first “Bumfights” video, widely condemned for its savagery. 


Donald Brennan, 53, was awarded both the purple heart and 
a silver star for service in Vietnam, one of countless veterans 
who have served their country and are now homeless. He is 
now filing suit against the producers of ““Bumfights.”’ 


anti-hero is “Rufus the Stunt Bum,” who 
voluntarily rams his head into fast-food 
restaurant signs and breaks his best 
friend’s leg in a dangerous brawl. 

The truth is: Rufus Hannah is 47 years 
old. Honorably discharged for injuries 
obtained in combat training in 1982, he 
has been homeless ever since. Rufus and 
his friend Donald Brennan are featured in 
the video, sporting huge “BUMFIGHTS” 
tattoos on their foreheads and knuckles. 

oral eigewicd age 53, was also eciees 


+ 


orably discharged from the U.S. Army in 
1970. He was a member of the Ist Air 
Cavalry while serving a 13-month tour in 
Vietnam. He was awarded both the purple 
heart and a silver star, one of the 100,000 
veterans who have served their country and 
are now homeless. 

Hannah and Brennan have filed civil 
suits against the producers in California. 

Though the website explicitly states, 
“No Bum Footage,” on the page explain- 
ane hie ae of a in home eos, 
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Bumfights Sequel: Exploiting Homeless People Part II 


ings for money, an intern at the National 
Coalition for the Homeless (NCH) proved 
otherwise. He e-mailed the producers 
explaining to them that he dressed up like 
a cop, tackled sleeping homeless people, 
tied them up and gagged them, kicked 
them a few times, and then painted them. 
He also assured them that he had paid $5 
to each homeless person and got them to 
sign release forms, after the attacks that is. 

In the same day he received their 
response: “Sounds great. Send it in. By 
the way, show love to the bums. We love 
the bums.” This sort of assault, paying 
after the incident, is still chargeable as an 
assault, and this solicitation of such illegal 
acts is an important legal question. 

So what began as two kids goofing 
around trying to make some money has 
turned into a “loose-knit terrorist network 
of pranksters.” How deep does this run? 

The National Coalition for the 
Homeless (NCH) calls on the U.S. 
Congress for a General Accounting Office 
(GAO) investigation into the nature and 
the scope of hate crimes and violent acts 
that occur against people experiencing 
homelessness. This request has been 
endorsed by over 400 local and national 
organizations. In addition, NCH is calling 
upon federal, state and local authorities to 
launch a full investigation into the making 
and distribution of “Bumfights 2: 
Bumlife.” It was illegal the first time and 
NCH finds it hard to believe that Part II 
will stand up to a full investigation. 

“These horrific acts of violence threat- 
en the lives of the over 3.5 million 
women, men, and children experiencing 
homelessness each year,” said Donald 
Whitehead, executive director of NCH. 


For more information please visit 
www. v nationalhomeless. org/hatecrimes.. 
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“Well, qT Woke Up This Morning...” 


by Emily Thurston 


rode past her this morning - near-an- 

Oakland park, and waved a real good 

morning. She said good morning in 

reply. I made:a little circle, a U-turn 
in the street, and came’ back to her. 

“Are you doin’ alright?” I saw that the 
pavement was wet around her feet. From 
crying, I guess. : 

She said it simply: “Um sane 

I stopped and got off my bike. “I’ve 
been hungry.” 

“But you made it through,” she said, 
finding hope. 

“Yeah. I’m holding it together.” 

“Where are you going?” she asked 

“Oh, Pm just cruising around.” 

“Just cruising around,” she said, enjoy- 
ing the taste of the words. “I slept here 
last night.” 

I sat down on the park bench next to 
hers. “How come?” 

“T have nowhere to go,” she answered. 

I nodded. “I was never homeless, but I 
was hungry.” 

“That cement sucks the warmth right 
out of you.” 

“And you don’t have a blanket or any- 
thing.” 

“Well, I had a blanket. Sernicone came 
and took it. I had it hiding right over 
there.” She pointed to the corner of a 
brick building on the other side of the 
park, about 30 or 40 feet away. 

“IT woke up—” her voice felt like the wet 
patch of concrete. She stopped to collect 
herself. “I woke up—’ she stopped again. 

I helped her out of it. “You woke up 
this morning.” And I knew by the way she 
said to me, “I woke up this morning,” that 
she knew the next phrase of the song my 
mama learned in Alabama during the 
Civil Rights movement: 


“TI think about her every day, hoping she’ll make 


Robert Terrell 
photo 


it out before the situation breaks her.”’ 


“Well, I woke up this Morning with 
my mind stayed on Freedom.” 

We looked at a squirrel chewing on 
something in the grass. “I’ve been making 
friends with the squirrels,” she said. 

I remember having conversations with 
the birds in the morning and flirting with 
the bunnies, because they were reliable 
friends in a shaky, threatening world. 

She said that later she would go to the 

church a few blocks away — sometimes 
they help her. We chatted on. She asked if 
I could help her with some money. I took 
out my wallet and looked inside. There 
was a 10 and a 20. I took out the 10, and 
fidgeted with it while we kept talking. 

It occurred to me to give her my sweat- 
shirt, navy blue with a Reed College grif- 
fin. I added, “I’m wearing three pairs of 
socks right now.” 

She said no thanks. There were big 


holes in the bottoms of her stockings that 
exposed dry, chapped, brown skin. 
“Your heels have got to be cold,” I 
said, gesturing with thick white fingers. 
But she refused. I sat there folding and 


tefolding the money while we talked. She 


said, “The concrete sucks the warmth 
right out of you. Oh, and it’s hard.” 

“I bet the grass would be softer. But 
without a blanket...” 

We looked around the park thinking of 
dew. I gestured towards a strip of wood 
chips next to the wall. 

“Maybe over there.” 

“Yeah, right there.” 

She said something about, “When you 
were homeless...” . 

“No, I was never homeless. I was hun- 
gry, and I was selling stuff to make rent, 
but I wasn’t homeless.” 

“T have to get going soon. If I stay here 


~ you. 


too late, people will nee ‘Sometimes 
the police come and... 

“I knew a good cop once.” 

She laughed. She said, “Yeah, there are 
some good cops.” 


She told me she usually leaves the park — 


around 5:30 or 6:00 every morning. By 
that time it was probably just shy of 9 
o’clock. On a Sunday morning, fhe ee 
she gets to sleep in. 

‘Well, here you go,” I said, handing her 
the wadded ten-dollar bill. She unfolded it to 
where you could see it wasn’t a one. © 

“Thank you!” she said. She opened it 
all the way out to the number. “Oh, thank 
“Tt’s what I got.” 

“Thank you.” 


“You gonna go buy yourself some ~ 


breakfast — some hot tea to drink?” 

She said she was walking over to 
Dunkin’ Donuts. I curled my inward lip 
— that didn’t sound too nourishing — but 
nodded my head. 

“You come and check up on me some- 
time if you want to.” 

“Okay.” | 

We said goodbye and good day. “You 
come back and check up on me. If you 
think of it.” We started to go our ways. 

A man came by with his little dog. 
“Getting your exercise,” he said, indicat- 
ing my bike Skipper. So was he, I said. 
Making peace with the neighbors. 

By the time I prepared myself to come 
back to her, she had left the park. I think 
about her every day, hoping she’ ll make it 
out before the situation breaks her. And 
even if I never see her again, she has 
given me a reason to wake up and ride my 
bike in the morning. Because we could 
share the secret beckoning of the 
Promised Land, allelujah. 
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A Case of Poor Judgment in Old Oakland 


Old Oakland developers 


were awarded $41.8 million 
in a lawsuit against Citicorp. 
Judge Richman ruled in 
favor of Citicorp and against 
the jury verdict — while 
secretly hoarding a fortune 
in stock from Citicorp. 


by Lynda Carson 


he fact that 2,500 people signed 
a petition opposing what they 
charged was a local judge’s anti- 
tenan‘ rulings helps demonstrate 
that free speech is alive and well in 


Oakland. No matter how hard the so- 


called ruling class tries to frighten people 
into silence or ignore their demands, the 
people figure out another way to resist the 
corrupting influences of the corporate 
forces dominating the political process in 
what is supposed to. be a democracy. 

On October 15, 2003, Alameda County 
Superior Court Judge Harry R. Sheppard 
wrapped up a five-page letter proclaiming 
that Judge James Richman is not biased 
against tenants, and soon had copies rushed 
off to Judge Richman, Assistant Presiding 
Judge Barbara Miller, Oakland Committee 
For Judicial Fairness, Eviction Defense 
Center, Oakland Tenants Union, and pro- 
tenant attorney John Murcko. 

Judge Sheppard’s letter was in response 
to a petition signed by 2,500 people 
requesting the transfer of Judge Richman 
out of law and motion because. they 
believed that the judge has been biased in 
favor of landlords during landlord/tenant 
cases. The petition was delivered to Judge 
Sheppard on August 20, 2003, after a coali-. 
tion of tenants, activists, and attorneys held 
a press conference in front of the Alameda 
County Courthouse. 

The petition signed by 2,500 people 
reads: “We, the undersigned of Alameda 
County request that you reassign 
Honorable Judge James Richman from 
deciding cases in Department 31 of the 
Alameda County Court because he fails 
_ and refuses to follow law, consistently 
denies relief sought by tenants from 
default judgment, exercises his discretion 
against persons suing corporations, insur- 
ance companies and landlords.” 

In an effort to dismiss the 2,500 people 
who signed the petition as being irrelevant 
to the facts, Judge Sheppard wasted no 
time in judging the petitioners, their evi- 


dence and their complaints as he reached | 


the following conclusion. 

Judge Sheppard wrote: “Judge Richman 
is a scholarly and extremely hardworking 
jurist who expects counsel to be prepared 
on law and the facts when they appear in 
his courtroom. Self-represented people 
should have a modicum of understanding of 
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deaths, because they use that money to 
buy alcohol and drugs, and kill them- 
selves.” A huge billboard shows that 169 
_ people died on the streets — Pass Prop M. 
The whole purpose (of Religious 
Witness using the memorial wall with the 
names of homeless people who died on the 
streets) is all about consciousness-raising. 
There can never be social change unless the 
consciousness of people is raised. 


MH: Are there antidotes to the depres- 
sion from dealing with homelessness? 

SBG: There is one situation that con- 
tinues to grip my heart because it speaks 
to the amazing steely strength of the 


Old Oakland consists of stately renovated buildings in the downtown busi- Lydia Gans 


ness area. The Henry House has arched a topped with sculpted lions. 


at least the facts. Many. letters have, been. 
received in support of Judge Richman and. 


argue that even when he rules against them. 
his decisions are clear, articulate and well. 
reasoned. As Presiding Judge I do not have. 
authority to overrule or reconsider decisions .- 
made by any other judge, commissioner or.: 


judge pro-term of the court. 


“They are independent judicial officers = 
and as such, unless the complaint involves. 
misconduct it is not appropriate for the 


Presiding Judge to pursue the matter. The. 


evidence does not support the complaints _ : 
in this matter and in fact are contrary to. 
the evidence. Accordingly, the request to. 
reassign Judge Richman to another. 


department is denied.” 
In a rush to judgment, Judge Sheppard 
dismissed the concerns of 2,500 petition- 


ers that Richman was biased against the 


people in favor of corporations, insurance 


companies and landlords. However, on _ 


the very same day that the story of his rul- 
ing was reported in The Recorder, a 
California law journal, on October 28, 
another story was also published about 
Judge Richman in that very same issue. 


Call it bad timing, divine providence, 


cosmic karma, or a case of poor judgment, 


_ human spirit under the most degrading 


circumstances. The story that exemplifies 
that occurred when I was still on sabbati- 
cal, and had this growing awareness and 
concern about homelessness. I used to go 
to People’s Park and just sit and soak in 
that almost unbelievable reality. 

One day I went there, and it had just 
rained. You know how muddy People’s 
Park is with all the grass worn off. There 
were puddles of mud and water. And I 
saw this old man, with very dirty clothes, 
two or three layers, just most bedraggled, 
and he was sitting. Pretty soon he got up, 
took a couple of steps and he leaned over 
and cradled something in his hand. In the 
middle of one of the mud piles that were 
sticking out there was a little wild flower. 
It was a very small, purple, violet-like 


photo 


_ Judge Sheppard’s public exoneration of 
. Judge Richman was juxtaposed with 
another story in The Recorder about the 


decision of three other judges who had 
issued a negative ruling on Richman’s 
conduct in a case involving developers in 


_ Old Oakland. 


On October 28, The Recorder reported 
"that Judge Richman was disqualified from 
a case by the state appellate court, and 
that the rug was pulled out from beneath 
Citicorp in a high- -stakes battle with 
developers of Olid Oakland. 

Richman was disqualified by the First 
District Court of Appeal, which ruled he 
should have recused himself from the case 
against Citicorp involving a $41.8 million 
jury award to Storek and Storek, because 
Richman owned between $10,001 and 
$100,000 in stock in Citigroup Inc, the par- 
ent company of Citicorp Real Estate, a 
defendant in the case. 

In the opinion filed on October 24, 2003, 


- Justice Lawrence Stevens wrote: “We con- 


clude from the record that an ordinary per- 
son aware of Judge Richman’s stock own- 
ership might reasonably question the 
judge’s impartiality.” Justices Barbara 
Jones and Mark Simons concurred in the 


flower. And he went over there, and 
leaned over and cradled that, and just 
looked at it for a while. 

The question that comes to mind is: 
“How can anyone living in such extreme 
poverty, living under such oppression, and 
especially in the midst of wealth, how can 
a human being continue to see and cherish 
the tiniest symbol of life and being?” That 
is an amazing testimony to the human 
spirit. And you see the same thing in the 
smiles of the homeless people. They get 
up everyday and continue to live. 

The hope that can continue to survive 
in the midst of such oppression iS 
astounding. And always, people are say- 
ing, “How can you continue?” It’s always 
a struggle. You lose on Prop N, You lose 
on Prop M. Always it’s a struggle. It is 


ruling in favor of Storek and Storek. 

The lawsuit involved some property in 
Old Oakland that was to be redeveloped 
by Storek and Storek. Old Oakland is a 
posh commercial area encompassing two 
blocks of land from 8th to 10th streets, 
and Broadway to Washington streets. The 
area has been redeveloped as a series of 
stately Victorian storefronts with old-fash- 
ioned, decorative street lamps. 

Two Marin County brothers, Richard 
and Glenn Storek, accused Citibank of 
fraud and breach of good faith in a law- 
suit. A jury awarded payment of $41.8 
million to the brothers in damages. 

Citicorp then appealed the $41.8 mil- 
lion awarded by the jury to Storek and 
Storek. Judge Richman overruled the jury 
verdict and ruled in favor of Citicorp — 
while he was secretly loaded with a for- 
tune in stock from Citicorp. 

A document entitled, “A Statement of 
Economic Interests for Judge James 
Richman,” was filed on March 4, 2003, 
with the Fair Political Practices 
Commission. It revealed that, during cal- 
endar year 2002, Judge Richman owned 
stock in Citigroup, Inc., valued between 
$10,001 and $100,000. Prior statements 
from 1999 through 2001 similarly show 
that Richman has owned stock in 
Citigroup, Inc., since 1999. 

After becoming aware that Judge 
Richman was loaded with stock from 
Citicorp while ruling against the jury ver- 
dict in favor of Storek and Storek, the 
Storeks’ attorneys moved for a writ of 
etror in the state appeal court. The First 
District Court of Appeal ruled in favor of 
their writ of error, which may pull 
Citicorp back into this fiercely contested 
case over the $41.8 million jury award. 

The bottom line is that Richman ruled 
in favor of Citicorp and against the jury 
award of $41.8 million while secretly 
hoarding a fortune in Citicorp stock. The 
appellate court judges then cast their own 
judgment against Judge Richman’s activi- 
- ties on the bench. Their ruling reads: “We 
are convinced that Judge Richman’s inter- 
est in the non-party holding company in 
excess of $10,000 is significant enough to 
raise a doubt about his impartiality.” 

No matter what Judge Sheppard may 
say to whitewash Judge Richman’s poor 
judgment on the bench, it appears that the 
judgment of the 2,500 people who signed 
the petition raising doubts about Judge 
Richman’s impartiality has just been sup- 
ported by the three appellate court judges, 
Justice Stevens, Jones, and Simons. 

In response to these developments, Anne 
Tamiko Omura, director of the Eviction 
Defense Center, said, “I fully support the 
rights of the 2,500 people that signed the 
petition seeking the transfer of judge James 
Richman out of law and motion; and no 
matter what Judge Harry Sheppard 
believes, the fact still remains that 2,500 
others tend to disagree with his opinion.” 


and always has been (a struggle for) the 
people, the sugar cane workers in south 
Louisiana, the textile workers in 
Appalachia, the homeless people out here. 
That is what I see in them. It has always 
been my own strength. 


MH: What does the future landscape 
look like for the homeless with the pas- 
sage of Proposition M and Newsom in the 
mayoral race in San Francisco? 

SBG: It doesn’t change who we are or 
what we do. We will continue to struggle 
as we have all along in trying to stand 
with poor people, stand firmly with poor — 
people in support of their own dignity, 
their own struggle, their own rights — 
basic human rights. It will not change 
who we are or what we do. 


by Robert L. Terrell 


lhe ideologically driven assault that domestic elites 

have been waging during the past quarter century 

against this society’s weakest citizens is in an 
advanced state by now. 

Furthermore, powerful, elite opponents of social pro- 

grams that assist the most vulnerable members of our 

society are currently ensconced in positions of definitive 


authority in every branch of the federal government that: — 


counts, including the White House, Congress and the 
Supreme Court. The same is largely true at the state and 
local levels, and one of the most important results is that 
those who do not possess the resources to defend them- 
selves are being assaulted in ways that frequently have 
deadly consequences. 

The deadly impact of the broad, unrelenting assault on 
the poor by the ruling elite can be measured in numerous 
ways. For example, statistics regarding the overall health 
and vitality of the populace indicate that a huge number of 
people are experiencing real pain. Bankruptcies are at an all- 
time high, food banks and emergency shelters are being 
stripped by demand that exceeds supply, and tens of millions 
subsist as best they can without health insurance. 

Moreover, several kinds of social support universally 
available in many nations far less wealthy than the United 
States are unavailable for average U.S. citizens. 

But the most egregious, immediate evidence of the 
impact of the devastating assault currently being waged 
by the elites against the weak and defenseless is the large, 
and inexorably expanding, number of homeless people 
living in squalor, and dying without hope or dignity, on 
the streets of the nation’s cities. 

The core ideals at the heart of the fierce, unprovoked 
assault by the elites on the poor and defenseless have 
ancient roots. Some of those roots are situated in primitive 
religious attitudes, and others flow from fascistic, exclu- 
sionary doctrines such as eugenics, Social Darwinism and 
Manifest Destiny. 

_ It should also be understood that trace elements of the 
philosophies on which the current assault is based have 
been used for centuries by the nation’s elites to target var- 
ious defenseless individuals and groups for exclusion and 
elimination. 

For example, any examination of the devastating cam- 
paign of ethnic cleansing waged for more than 200 years 
against Native Americans to clear them out of the major 
portion of the land area commonly referred to today as the 
“48 states” reveals that the genocidal practice was con- 
doned, coordinated and executed at the highest levels of 
the U.S. Government. | 


GENOCIDAL PRACTICES THEN AND NOW 
In some instances, government officials distributed 
disease-infected blankets to destitute Native Americans in 
order to hasten their deaths. Legal sales of alcohol on or 
near Native American reservations accomplish roughly 
similar ends today. 
Residents of contemporary, inner-city neighborhoods, 
which are routinely saturated with alcohol, heroin and 
_ other deadly drugs, frequently assert that they are being 
set. up in a manner that has genocidal ramifications. 


Woman bundled up against the cold in San 


Maybe more important is the fact that they are proving lit- 
tle more effective in their efforts to counter the deadly 
drug plague than were their Native American predeces- 
sors, who froze to death by the thousands, wrapped in 
U.S. Government-issued, disease-ridden blankets. 

Chattel slavery constituted another form of gratuitous 
brutality foisted on the defenseless by the nation’s elites, 
who commonly justified their trafficking in human flesh 
with self-serving claims of genetic superiority. Current 
elite commentary on a broad variety of social issues, 
including differences in test scores achieved by Anglo stu- 
dents and their non-Anglo counterparts, are little more 
than updated versions of the philosophies Sm by 
slavery’s guardians. 

Even though slavery was eventually eliminated, it took 
hundreds of years to accomplish the feat; hundreds of 
years during which the ruling elite’s discriminatory polit- 
ical, economic, social and philosophical’ biases were 


deeply embedded in the laws, policies and procedures of © 


government at every level. 

Anyone familiar with this sublimated dimension of U.S. 
history would not have been surprised during the late 1800s 
when vigilante groups launched repeated pogroms on the 
West Coast against defenseless Chinese communities. Mass 
lynchings were common during the period. Moreover, the 
State-sanctioned biases that facilitated the deadly attacks 
served as foundations for the discriminatory policies that 
were used to. justify the internment of more than 100,000 
Japanese Americans during World War HI. 


“It is necessary to recall these deplorable events inorder ~ 
to draw critical contemporary attention to the fact that little © 
~ has actually changed. Much of the bloody heritage of abuse, 
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| Our Elders, Our Grandmothers _ 

by Joan Beth Clair 
“The horse-drawn travois also meant the old and oe 
need not be abandoned when they could no longer walk, 


and their long memories contributed much to Blackfoot 
lore and culture.” — Ned Ackerman 


There: are old women living on the street in China. 


‘There are old women living on the street in America. 
To faces are like fading oe .. » : 
room scarves. = 


_ “not i in a . Supreme Cour of any | nation. 
one can be tried, prosecuted or arrested 
2 for these crimes of homelessness. ee 
Not one billionaire can be tried for not giving away a 
all or most of his possessions to the ope 
_and following Hn 


There are elders, grandmothers living « on the street = 
a in China. _ 
: There : are elders, grandmothers living 0 on 1 the street et = 
| in America; 2 


aod they are our elders, our r grandmothers. 


exploitation and hatred that fueled the Indian Wars, champi- 
oned slavery and set up Asian Americans for murder and 
exclusion remains with us. 

That poisoned heritage is so deeply embedded in the 
master narratives that shape the nation’s political dia- 
logue, social practices, educational institutions and busi- 
ness culture that many people experience it as revealed 
truth. Moreover, it is so deeply embedded in the national~ 
consciousness that policies designed to further disenfran- 
chise the weak and defenseless are commonly considered 
enlightened and necessary. 

The prison-industrial complex can be cited as a case in 
point. The United States has a higher percentage of its cit- 
izens in prison, or under the control of the parole appara- 
tus, than any other Western nation. In addition, prison sen- 
tences in the United States are typically much longer than 
those in other developed nations. Moreover, the United 
States is also the only developed nation _ continues to 
practice capital punishment. 

Nonetheless, there is no clear evidence that U.S. citi- 
zens are categorically more criminal than their counter- 
parts in other nations. If this were the case, nations around 
the world would have restrictions on U.S. emigrants in 
order to protect themselves from human beings assumed 


‘to be criminally inclined. 


-PRISON-INDUSTRIAL COMPLEX 
The corrupt, discriminatory foundations ef the prison- 
industrial complex are.at least partially exposed when one. 
considers the relatively targe number of persons on death 
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Dy? A. W. Woodall” 


e need a new kind of 
media,” “declared inves- 
tigative journalist Amy 
Goodman to the crowd of young and old 
who turned out in Berkeley on November 
20. for the 7th annual Mario Savio 
Memorial. Lecture’ and Young Activist 
Award ceremony. 

Thunderous applause and a standing ova- 
tion greeted Goodman, who hosts the 
Democracy Now show for Pacifica Radio. 
Goodman was selected to give this year’s 
lecture because of ‘her. willingness to “ask 
the impolite questions others only think of,” 
said Lynn Savio, activist and: widow of 
Mario Savio, an inspiring leader of the Free 


- Speech Movement of the early 1960s. 


Held at the UC Berkeley campus, the 
birthplace of the movement, the crowd of 
about 200 listened as Goodman warned of 
challenges to the First Amendment rights 
that activists fought for nearly 40 years 
ago. At the top of her list: the media and 
the Bush Administration. 

Calling the Bush Administration an 

“Oilygarchy” and George W. Bush the 
“President-Select,” Goodman said the 
relationship between the media and goy- 
ernment is causing a lack of independent 
reporting and manipulation of the news. 

This relationship is “feeding the war 
machine,” and sustaining an illusion that 
the United States is pursuing strategies of 
peace and security, an illusion that is cost- 


ing liberty and lives. In reality, she said, . 


“the Bush Administration is engaging in 
global sniper politics. No one knows if 
they’Il be next.” 

Using a short film clip of CNN interna- 
tional reportage contrasted with its domes- 
tic coverage, Goodman criticized the 
media for intentionally omitting negative 
images, either voluntarily or in response to 
Bush Administration bans, and stifling 
critical perspectives of White House poli- 
cies. 

In the CNN international coverage, 
Saddam Hussein’s statue is being toppled 
on one half of the screen, while images of 
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Iraqis wounded and killed by U.S. soldiers 


flashed on the other half. Domestic cover- 
age, in contrast, created the effect of mas- 
sive jubilation over the toppling of the stat- 
ue. The international version also showed 
the staging of the event, involving multiple 
takes of the toppling anda nee 
smaller attendance. 


Goodman described the White occ 3 


ban on images of coffins of dead soldiers 


returning from Iraq or Afghanistan that has & 


gone unchallenged by the press. 


Embedding reporters with the military q 


was also high on Goodman’s list of faulty 
journalistic practices because of its one 
dimensional coverage that she called 
“frightening and inaccurate.” 

Applause erupted when she suggested 


-embedding reporters in the communities ~ 


the military is targeting, or with peace 


- movements around the world. 


Goodman drew parallels between the 
impact of Justice Department legislation 
and the surge of anti-Arab and. anti- 
Muslim sentiment that have allowed 
unchallenged clandestine arrests and 
secret detentions similar to conditions 
leading to the internment of Japanese- 
American citizens during World War II. 

Criticizing the country’s bullying tac- 
tics and refusal to accept international laws 


and_ treaties, Goodman. called on the 
United States to be a shield instead ofa 


sword, and to choose moral met instead 
of military might. = 


_ FREE SPEE REMEMBEREH 
ihe event began with a short fi im 
Mario Savio made before his death i 
1996, in which he remembers the spirit of 
the movement, inspired by UC Berkeley’ Ss 
restriction of political speech. “Free 
speech was the pont 
maneuver.” 
Savio also reminisced abeue How fee 
speech was both literal and figurative to 
him because of 


there is a plaque on the steps of Sproul.” 


Hall commemorating Savio and the move- 
ment that led to the largest mass arrests in 


‘not a peliueal. : 


ronounced stutter he _ 


Montage of photos from the Free Speech Movement Digital Archive, Bancroft Library, UC Berkeley. 


snt that closed the alist 40- 
year gap since Savio stood on the Sproul 
steps, three students were applauded by 
the audience for their fight against punish- 
ment by the. University of California 
administration stemming from their activi- 
ties during an antiwar rally last year. 

The night was an inspiration to 20-year- 
old Rosio Nieves, the winner of the 2003 
Mario Savio Young Activist award for her 
leadership in the Youth Force Coalition 


“that faced- off against Alameda County’s 


- plans fora ‘Massive youth detention center. 
“Shame on us that prisons are better fund- 


THE FREE SPEECH MOVEMENT AND THE LEGACY OF SOCIAL PROTEST. 


ed than health care,” declared the youngest 
recipient of the award since it was found- 


ed seven years ago. 

Inspired by Cesar Chavez, Nieves, the 
daughter of Mexican immigrants, resolved 
to continue challenging the prison-industrial 
complex and its impact on the lives of poor 
youth of color and other communities. 

Nieves ended by leading the audience in 
a traditional United Farm Workers “unity 
clap.” Among the attenders were those who 
were a part of the UFW and the Free Speech 
Movement, along with students, immigrants 
and children who learned that free speech 
needs no translation. 
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row who have recently been found inno- 
cent after the so-called evidence used to 
obtain their convictions was subjected to 
DNA analysis. 

_ If the elites who manage the so-called 
justice system are as committed to justice as 
they claim, they will pass laws requiring that 
all pertinent evidence in cases involving life 
sentences, or the death penalty, be subjected 
to DNA analysis. Furthermore, they would 
make the law retroactive. 

There is little possibility that this will be 
done anytime soon because ruling elites 


have too much to lose if such analyses con- 


firm what critics of the prison-industrial 
complex have been asserting for centuries 
— long-term prison sentences, and execu- 
tions, have less to do with justice in the 
United States than with race and class. 
Poor people, especially those of color, 


- are typically sent to prison for their crimes, 


while wealthy ones.are frequently promot- 


_ed to highly compensated « pees with 
Fortune S00 companies. ss 
Core elements of. the crude notions of 


genetic and cultural. superiority. responsible 
for the ruthless. methods employed by 


national elites to destroy Native American 
civilization, enslave black Africans and sav- 
agely ravage Asian-American communities 
are still used to promote elite agendas. As a 
result, it is relatively easy to identify such 
elements in the speeches, laws, procedures 
and spending priorities that currently shape 


_ the nation’s domestic and foreign policies. 


The driving-while-black (or brown) syn- 
drome, and redlined residential and com- 
mercial districts, are representative exam- 
ples of the problem. 

Racism was clearly. a major factor 
regarding who was, and was not, set up for 
assault by elites in the past, and, unfortu- 
nately, that continues to be the case today. 

Nonetheless, the categories of victims 
have been substantially expanded in recent 
times to include a broad swath of the white 
community. As a matter of fact, the majori- 
ty of those being subjected to the current 
assault by elites are poor whites, a group that 
the elite spokespersons, and their corporate 
media collaborators, condescendingly refer 
to as “the underclass.” 

At various times. in the nation’s icaoer 
members of this hard-pressed group have 
been disparagingly referred to as inden- 
tured servants, rednecks, hillbillies, jack 


pine. savages and, more recently, trailer 


trash. The utter disdain that elites com- 


monly share regarding this rarely under- 
stood and much maligned group, was 
recently on display via the intense criti- 
cism bestowed on the presidential aspirant 
Howard Dean. 

After expressing his desire to include 
“white guys who fly the confederate flag in 
the backs of their pickup trucks” in the 
insurgent coalition supporting his candida- 
cy, Dean was vigorously attacked by his 


allegedly liberal opponents. Their com- 


ments clearly conveyed their conviction that 
Governor Dean had committed a cardinal 
sin against orthodox, elite thinking. 

The key point to be understood is that 
white, poor people have few enlightened 
defenders. Moreover, every indication is 
that their current. deprivation and suffering 
will intensify as the impacts of globaliza- 
tion, and the current administration’s biased 
fiscal and social policies, work their way 
though the national economy. 

One of the most ironic aspects of the 
dire situation for those trapped at the bot- 
tom of the U.S. caste system is the fact that 
those who attempt to engender public dis- 
cussion of alternatives that might alleviate 


some of the most deplorable aspects:of the 
elite assault are. invariably ‘accused of ~ 


engaging in “class warfare.” 


This highly effective, preemptive strat-.- 


egy significantly inhibits all enlightened 
forms of public dialogue regarding steps 
that need to be taken to alleviate the mas- 
sive human suffering that haunts this land 
“from sea to shining sea.” 

Nonetheless, as was the case with the 
Indian Wars, slavery and_ vigilante 
pogroms against Asian Americans, the 
nation’s moral pendulum will eventually 
swing in a more humanitarian direction. 

When this occurs, it seems reasonable 
to assume that individuals responsible for 


_the most destructive aspects of the current 


elite assault will be arrested and charged 
with neglect of responsibility, abuse of 
authority, and, in some particularly egre- 
gious instances, crimes against humanity. 
Precedents for such prosecutions have 
already been established, including the 
proceedings at Nuremberg, Germany, in 
the wake of World War II, the Rwanda tri- 
bunal ‘and the current prosecutions under- 
way in The Hague in response to the atroc- 


“ities committed against innocent civilians 
in the former Yugoslavia. 


In the interim, | bear witness by ‘taking 
photographs of those victimized by the elite 
assault here-in the United: States: photo- 
graphs that may-well end up being used. in 
court as evidence for the prosecution. - 
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Weapons of Mass Deception 


We can have corporate domi- 
nation of media or we can 
have genuine democracy — 
but we cannot have both.. 


by Norman Solomon 


any events have caused 

grassroots activists in the 

United States to feel dis- 

couraged during the last few 
years. But I have often remembered 
words that I heard in early 2001 at the 
World Social Forum in Porto Alegre, 
Brazil. Speaking there, Eduardo Galeano 
mentioned a statement that he saw written 
on a wall on a street in a South American 
city. The statement said: “Let’s save pes- 
simism for better times.” 

To people on this planet who are striv- 
ing to overcome the destructive priorities of 
neoliberalism, the transition that has 
occurred in Brazil this year offers hope. We 
see in the present day that the struggles of 
millions of people, for years and decades, 
can bring uplifting changes that once 
seemed very unlikely or even impossible. 

But in the United States — and for the 
people elsewhere in the world who have 
been in the main line of fire of U.S. poli- 
cies — the times have gotten worse in 
recent years. I live in California, a state 
where a bad actor can become governor. 
And I live in a country where the presi- 
dents are bad actors. In Washington, the 
job description for presidents is to act like 
humanitarians while functioning as world- 
class exploiters and thugs. 

Ten months ago, I visited Baghdad 
while accompanying Denis Halliday, the 
former United Nations assistant secretary 
general who had been director of the UN’s 
“oil for food” program in Iraq. I felt in 
January that I was at the scene of a crime 
against humanity — a crime that had not 
yet occurred, but that was being proudly 
proclaimed on the agenda of the leaders of 
the U.S. and British governments. 

Before the launching of cruise missiles 
and 2,000-pound bombs against Baghdad 
and other heavily populated urban areas, 
before the “cluster munitions” that would 
be scattered across cities and towns in 
Iraq, before the depleted uranium shells 
that would be fired with the subsidies of 
U.S. taxpayers — before the all-out 
unleashing of the Pentagon’s lucrative 
firepower — there were the weapons of 
mass deception. 

In the cross-hairs of these weapons of 
mass deception were any people who could 
perhaps be persuaded to be gullible. The 
propaganda armaments were endless phony 
claims about seeking diplomatic solutions. 
The propaganda armaments were speeches 
at the United Nations where President 
George W. Bush and Secretary of State 
Colin Powell fervently presented false 
claims about Iraqi weapons of mass 
destruction and links to Al Qaeda. 

But most of all, the arsenals of propa- 
ganda — enabling the war on Iraq to pro- 
ceed — were the news media. 

And in many ways, the most powerful 
technique of deception continues to be 
silence about truth. 

In the United States, very few promi- 
nent journalists are willing to mention that 
President Bush has the blood of many Ir aqi 
children on his hands after launching an 
aggressive war in violation of the U.N. 
Charter and the Nuremberg principles 
established more than half a century ago. 

Anti-democratic news media are hos- 
tile to history. And.so, the same propa- 
ganda machinery says little about the suf- 
fering that results from the class war con- 
stantly waged by the wealthy, and avoids 
telling much about the human conse- 


Homeless people may find solace by sleeping under newspapers in San Francisco, but rarely will they find any 
comfort in the news stories inside. The Bay Area’s corporate newspapers are filled with anti-homeless bias. 


Lydia Gans 
photo 


Major news outlets participate in class warfare, from the top down. And they often con- 
demn those who engage in class warfare from the bottom up. The routine is for the mass 
media to side with those who “have” against those who “have not. . 


quences of militarism. 

The writer Mark Twain said, “None 
but the dead are permitted to speak truth.” 
Often that seems literally to be the case. 

In the United States, certain vital state- 
ments by Twain — often considered to be 
the nation’s greatest writer — are exclud- 
ed from corporatized media culture. 

+ A hundred years ago, Twain wrote: 
“Who are the oppressors? The few: the 
king, the capitalist and a handful of other 
Overseers and superintendents. Who are 
the oppressed? The many: the nations of 
the earth; the valuable personages; the 
workers; they that make the bread that the 
soft-handed and idle eat.” 

¢ Twain wrote: “Why is it right that 
there is not a fairer division of the spoil all 
around? Because laws and constitutions 
have ordered otherwise. Then it follows 
that laws and constitutions should change 
around and say there shall be a more near- 
ly equal division.” 

+ And he wrote: “I am an anti-imperi- 
alist. I am opposed to having the eagle put 
its talons on any other land.” 

In current times, for the government 
that is pleased to proclaim itself “the 
world’s only superpower,” the media bias 
that prepares the path for war must avoid 
certain inconvenient realities of history. 

One of those realities, for the U.S. 
media, has been the profound verdict ren- 
dered 58 years ago at trials in the German 


city of Nuremberg. Despite such deafening 


media silences this year, the fact remains 
that judgments at Nuremberg and precepts 
of international law forbid launching an 
aggressive war — an apt description of 
what the U.S. government inflicted on Iraqi 
people in the spring of 2003. 

“We must make clear to the Germans 
that the wrong for which their fallen leaders 
are on trial is not that they lost the war, but 
that they started it,” said Supreme Court 
Justice Robert L. Jackson, a U.S. represen- 
tative to Nuremberg at the International 
Conference on Military Trials at the close 
of World War II. He added that “no griev- 
ances or policies will-justify resort to 
aggressive war. It is utterly renounced and 
condemned as an instrument of policy.” 

When a country, particularly “a democ- 
racy,” goes to war, the passive consent of 


the governed lubricates the machinery of 
slaughter. Silence is a key form of coopera- 
tion, but the war-making system does not 
insist on quietude or agreement. Mere pas- 
sivity or self-restraint will suffice to keep 


the missiles flying, the bombs oploding, 
and the ‘faraway people dying. 


We now face an emboldened regime in 
Washington which sees military actions 
as reliable solutions. To devote billions 
more dollars to weaponry while so many 
people are hungry and dying from pre- 
ventable diseases is a sin and a crime. 

No part of the world is spared the 
impacts. The excellent news agency Inter 
Press Service reported in late September 
that “levels of U.S. military aid to Latin 
America have more than tripled over the 
last five years.” The news agency added: 
“At a time when the region’s economies 
are stagnating or even shrinking, throwing 
millions more people into poverty, total 
U.S. military aid to Latin America now 
almost equals the amount of money 
Washington is devoting to social or eco- 
nomic development there.” 

The backing for the U.S. war on Iraq 
and the occupation of that country cannot 
be understood apart from the economic 
imperial designs known as “neoliberal- 
ism” and “globalization” — the eagerness 
to create optimum conditions for invest- 
ment and maximally profitable trade 
atrangements. 

Today, despite all that has been revealed 
and all the splits that have developed 
among U.S. elites about the occupation of 
Iraq, the media supporters of it include New 
York Times columnist Thomas Friedman. 
We should consider what Friedman had to 
say in his 1999 book, titled The Lexus and 
the Olive Tree. He wrote: “The hidden hand 
of the market will never work without a 
hidden fist. McDonald’s cannot flourish 
without McDonnell Douglas, the designer 
of the U.S. Air Force F-15. And the hidden 
fist that keeps the world safe for Silicon 
Valley’s technologies to flourish is called 
the U.S. Army, Air Force, Navy and 
Marine Corps.” 

That declaration was written in a spirit 
of enthusiastic approval. The visions of 
hegemony, with their geopolitical, econom- 
ic, cultural and media components, are dri- 


ven by the specter of a kind of “united cor- 
porate states of the world” — a world in 
which the preeminent sovereignty belongs 
to the likes of American Express and 
Citicorp and McDonald’s and Burger King 
and Monsanto. And Disney and CNN... 

Seriously distorted Teporting ielig us 
that the leaders in Washington are eager 
to achieve peace. But this is true only in 
the context of subjugation. The U.S. gov- 
ernment wants peace —- on its own terms. 

The man with a boot-on another person’s 
neck may speak loudly. of desiring peace. 
So does the Israeli government as it main- 
tains a brutal and flagrantly illegal occupa- 
tion of Palestinian territory, now in its 37th 
year. As the Prussian general Karl von 
Clausewitz remarked two centuries ago: “A 
conqueror is always a lover of peace.” 

On November 3, the organization that 
I’m part of, the Institute for Public 
Accuracy, released.a statement from a 
California resident, Fernando Suarez del 
Solar, whose son Jesus Alberto Suarez del 
Solar Navarro died in Iraq on March 27, a 
week after the start of the war. The 
bereaved father said: ““These attacks are 
the tragic result of the illegal occupation 
of Iraq by the U.S. military. Our young 
people are exposed to death every day. 
They are wounded in faraway lands for 
the whims and lies of President Bush.... 
The military does all kinds of things to 
recruit Hispanics, African Americans and 
poor Anglos. How many children of con- 
gressmen or CEOs are in Iraq?” 

But the U.S. news media cannot accept 
very much of such candor. The debates 
about policies are tactical, not fundamen- 
tal. Certain perspectives, prevalent in elite 
circles and promoted by most government 
officials, are heard again and again. Other 
outlooks, questioning not only the strate- 
gic wisdom but also the moral basis of 
government policies, are heard only once 
in a while. 

In the mass media, the power to include 
and exclude is the power to shape and 
manipulate public opinion. As dominant 
media corporations grow larger-in size and 
fewer in number, the major means of mass 
communication are engaged in a “corporati- 
zation of consciousness.” 


See Weapons of Mass Deception page 13 
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Media Clash in Brazil: A Distant Mirror 


Violent physical attacks on 
landless workers by police and 
goon squads have run parallel 
to the media attacks in the 
nation’s largest news outlets. 


by Norman Solomon 


RIO DE JANEIRO — After a quarter- 
century of intensive grassroots organizing 
and a victorious presidential campaign a 
year ago, Brazilian social movements are in 
a strong position as they push the left-wing 
Workers Party government to fulfill its 
promises. The contrast to Washington’s 
current political climate is as diametrical as 
the opposite seasons of the two countries. 

Yet Brazilian activists are now giving 
heightened priority to the same concern 
that preoccupies an increasing number of 
people in the United States — the impera- 

tive of challenging the corporate media. 

On the night of November 10, at the 


headquarters of the Brazilian Press 


Association here in Rio, more than 100 
activists gathered to help kick off the 
nationwide Campaign for Media 
Democratization. In spite of progress for 
social justice, Brazil’s mass media remain 
firmly in the hands of nine wealthy fami- 
lies intent on serving the interests of con- 
servative economic elites. The contradic- 
tions between an ascendant democratic 
movement and a timeworn media oli- 
garchy are extreme. 

The government of President Luiz 
Inacio Lula da Silva — known to all as 
simply “Lula” — represents hope for a 
vast population of impoverished people 
suffering from the country’s shameful 
economic inequality. One of the key goals 


is agrarian teform — an ‘issue that has’ 
come to iy prominence in recent “years 


Media S Mass Deception 


from page a 


And in times of war, there is often a 
parallel militarization of consciousness: In 


a country ‘with democratic forms of gov- 


ernment, this is what makes possible the 
manipulated consent of the governed for 
war based on lies. : 

Now, the occupation of Iraq is imposing 
new economic models of privatization for 
the benefit of U.S. corporate interests. This 


_ is neoliberalism at gunpoint. Iraq has an 


estimated 112 billion barrels of oil under 
the sand. The news media of the United 
States like to pretend that the oil there has 
little or nothing to do with the war and the 
occupation. But can anyone seriously 
believe that the U.S. government would 
have 130,000 troops in Iraq if that country 
did not have a single drop-of oil reserves? 
Thirty-six years ago, the civil rights 
leader Martin Luther King Jr. identified 
the U.S. government as “the greatest pur- 
veyor of violence in the world today.” 
That statement was accurate in 1967. And 
it is accurate in 2003. 
So, too, we are still living with the truth 
that Dr. King expressed as he said: “When 
machines and computers, profit motives 
and property rights are considered more 


important than people, the giant triplets of 


racism, militarism and economic exploita- 
tion are incapable of being conquered.” 

The struggle over media and the flow 
of information is inseparable from the bat- 
tle for democracy. It is impossible for 
democratic participation to breathe freely 
while the heavy weight of capital sits on 
the windpipe of open expression and 
wide-ranging debate. 

It is necessary but it is not enough to 
ensure freedom of speech. All people must 
also have the freedom to be heard. 
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The corporate media have attacked Brazil’s landless movement, the MST, which 
trains the poorest Brazilians to occupy and farm unused land. 


largely due to the pathbreaking work of 
Brazil’s diverse and well-organized land- 
less workers movement, the MST. 

Brazil’s constitution stipulates that 
ownership of land not being put to social 
use can be transferred to dispossessed citi- 
zens. Fed up with the government’s long- 
standing failure to implement that provi- 
sion, the MST has organized many land 
takeovers in recent years. 

Violent physical attacks on landless 
workers by police and goon squads have 
run parallel to the media attacks in the 
nation’s largest news outlets. 

MST activists are being slandered and 
trashed by major media in Brazil. They 
say the media establishment is seeking to 
“criminalize the social movements.” 
That’s why the MST has joined forces 
with many other groups to launch the 
Campaign for Media Democratization. 

At several gatherings in November — 
including the first Brazilian Social Forum, 
which drew 25, 000. activists to the, City . of 


Belo Horizonte — —I heard many people 


Othiervice “free speech” can be, and often’ 


is, the freedom to speak to the walls. © 


The major news outlets are like walls 
with cracks. Every day the confining struc- 
tures of big media loom large. Yet we have 


countless opportunities to find, utilize and 
widen the cracks in the corporate media’s 


barriers to democratic communication. 

Meanwhile, we need to grow non-cor- 
porate media institutions capable of effec- 
tively promoting social change. 

Steadily worsening concentrations of 
ownership and the hefty clout of advertis- 
ing combine to severely limit the range of 
information and debate in news media. 
Ongoing pressures — economic, ideologi- 
cal and governmental — constrain the 
work of mainline journalists, whose 
efforts routinely suffer from skewed prior- 
ities and self-censorship. 

Self-censorship is a huge problem in 
societies with freedom of the press. George 
Orwell observed: “Circus dogs jump when 
the trainer cracks his whip, but the really 
well-trained dog is the one that turns his 
somersault when there is no whip.” 

The profit-driven ideology of the “free 


market” is in sync with the agendas of top 


management and advertisers. The tilt 
against truly independent media and wide- 
ranging discourse is extreme when corpora- 
tions are the owners who hire the managers 
who hire the journalists and producers. 

While no individual or single organiza- 
tion can take on more than a fraction of 
the necessary endeavors, the overall work 
to create a democratic media environment 
must run a wide gamut. Popular move- 
ments now face the imperative of strug- 
gling for democratic media. 

Sustained efforts to challenge the cor- 
porate media and support independent 
media outlets can reinforce each other: 
with continuous synergy — to establish, 
sustain and expand progressive move- 
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compare the struggles for land and for 
media space. One speaker called for 
“agrarian reform of the airwaves.” 
Among the first components of the 
Campaign for Media Democratization is a 
nationwide boycott of Veja, the country’s 
biggest weekly newsmagazine. Activists 


call the slick magazine “a symbol of manip- 


ulation.” A recent example of Veja’s typical 
spin was an extensive one-sided article 
about genetically modified crops — a 
fiercely contested issue in Brazil, where the 
U.S.-based agribusiness giant Monsanto is 
eager to gain high-tech control over the 
nation’s large soybean industry. 

“Veja” means “look” in Portuguese. 
So, new stickers promoting the boycott 
say “Veja! Que Mentira!” Translation: 
“Look! What a lie!” 

During the year since voters chose 
Lula in a landslide, mainstream Brazilian 
media outlets have often warned against 
progressive initiatives while encouraging 


him.to abandon Key, elements of the. 


Workers heey program. “In this way,” a 


ments’ media organizations; to spread deft 
criticism of rancid mass media; to push 
for better reporting and much wider 
debate in*mainstream media; to fight for 
structural reform of government agencies 
so that the airwaves can be reclaimed by 


the public; to lambaste, debunk and sati- 


rize the insidious junk that so often passes 
for journalism and cultural uplift. 

No campaign for basic media reform can 
succeed apart from broader social-justice 
movements, and vice versa. The degrada- 
tion of journalism and mass entertainment 
is entwined with pervasive corporate power 
that severely damages virtually every facet 
of political and social life. 

Media criticism becomes profoundly 
useful in combination with media activism. 
Too often we’ve held onto theories about 
what is and is not possible. But analysis and 
action become much more powerful when 
they constantly inform each other — when 
assessments shift due to on-the-ground 
experiences that benefit not only from the 
results of trial and error but also from 
insightful, up-to-date analysis. 

Some journalism students are taught 
the noble theory that journalists should 
“afflict the comfortable and comfort the 
afflicted.” But under corporate control, 
news media outlets are routinely engaged 
in comforting the already comfortable and 
afflicting the already afflicted. 

On an ongoing basis, major news out- 
lets participate in class warfare, from the 


-top down. And they often condemn those 


who engage in class warfare from the bot- 
tom up. In many countries, the routine is 
for the mass media to side with those who 
“have” against those who “have not.” 

In the United States, every daily news- 
paper has a Business section. Not one has 
a Labor section. Apparently the dominant 
media assumption is that wealth creates 
all labor, instead of the other way around. 
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National Student Union leader comment- 
ed days ago, “the media struggle becomes 
more important.” 

Lula’s newly conciliatory approach 
toward the International Monetary Fund 
early this month is a victory for Brazil’s 
media monopoly and the interests it repre- 
sents. But he appears to be moving ahead 
with some-aspects of a social-justice agen- 
da that could put him on a collision course 
with media titans. 

While laying the groundwork for 
directly confronting anti-democratic con- 
centrations of media power, Brazilian 
social movements are also proceeding to 
further develop independent means of 
communication. 

Grassroots groups are making effective 
use of unlicensed radio transmitters that 
inform shantytowns and other neighbor- 
hoods in ways that are impossible via capi- 
talist media. An impressive weekly broad- 
sheet newspaper that circulates nationally, 
Brasil de Fato, is nearing its first anniver- 
sary. Numerous other non-corporate media 
outlets are already functioning, and many 
others are in the works. 

Such outlets provide a markedly differ- 
ent working environment than Brazil’s 
corporate media do. Many mainstream 
journalists complain that they’re under 
pressure to constrain news coverage — 
whether the restrictions involve not 
reporting on strikes or not mentioning that 
a governor was booed at a public event. 

After a few days of going to meetings 
and listening to speeches in three 
Brazilian cities, I felt right at home. 
Movements for democracy are learning 
how to organize for democratization of 
media. In Brazil and the United States, or 
anywhere else, a free flow of information 
and opinion is not sities See nenenesk for 
— it’s essential. aoe dss $91 36953 


Popular movements urgently need to 


boost the resources and improve the coordi- _ 


nation of their media work. It should be 
possible to attain the creative advantages of 
sharp analysis, institutional growth, coordi- 
nated planning and agile cooperation while 
encouraging a decentralized, democratic, 
grassroots approach to social action. 

Right now, the cracks in the media 
walls are much too thin and much too 
scarce. The long haul of our struggle 
involves bringing down the institutional 
barriers that, in effect, “soundproof” much 
of the media world and suppress the voic- 
es of those without privilege. 

Any campaign for media democratiza- 
tion will encounter massive opposition 
from those who own the big newspapers 
and large magazines and the radio and 
television networks. And they’re deter- 
mined to also dominate the Internet as 
much as possible. The corporate media 
are committed not only to their exorbitant 
profits, but also to propagandizing the 
society to accept an economic order based 
on fundamental injustice. 

We can have corporate domination of 
media or we can have genuine democracy 
— but we cannot have both. 

Under the ownership of enormous cor- 
porations, heavily influenced by the main 
sources of advertising revenue, often func- 
tioning in tandem with state power, the 
major media outlets cast a massive shadow 
over our lives, wherever we live. 

Every day, when the voices of the rich 
and powerful dominate what is broadcast 
and widely published, the media managers 
are doing what they’re paid to do. But it is 
possible to create democratic media. 
Possible — and absolutely necessary. 

Norman Solomon is executive director of 
the Institute for Public Accuracy and co-author 
of Target Iraq: What the News Me.lia Didn’t 
Tell You. 
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The Best Democracy Money Can Buy 


The Best Democracy 


Money Can Buy 
The Truth About Corporate 


Cons, Globalization and High- 
Finance Fraudsters 


by Greg Palast 
Plume Books, 2003 


Review by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 


reg Palast is an award-winning 

investigative reporter who has 

become an anathema to all 

politicians and corporate 
media censors. His new book, The Best 
Democracy Money Can Buy, is a polemi- 
cal analysis of instances of global corpo- 
rate fraud, political corruption and finan- 
cial manipulation. 

Palast investigates such global, corpo- 
rate-controlled entities as the International 
Monetary Fund (IMP), the World Bank, 
and the World Trade Organization 
(WTO). 

His new book also looks into the cir- 
cumstances of duplicity and widespread 
fraud surrounding the 2000 presidential 
election and the intentional disenfran- 
chisement of more than 97,000 voters (54 
percent African American and 90 percent 
Democrats) from the Florida voter regis- 
tration rolls by Florida Secretary of State 
Katherine Harris and Gov. Jeb Bush. 

Palast’s book reveals just how much 
the alternative media is needed in the 
United States, including street newspapers 
such as Street Spirit. The dynamite inves- 
tigative reporting in this work was not 
widely publicized by the U.S. media even 
though the book’s findings were widely 
reported in the United Kingdom and 
Europe, where they raised an international 
furor; while Americans still flounder in 
ignorant bliss in a deliberate campaign of 
media suppression and disinformation. 

Palast is an international expert on con- 
trolling corporate power while working 
with labor unions and consumer groups in 
the United States, South America, and 
Europe. In the United States, he directed 
investigations and prosecutions of racke- 
teering by nuclear plant builders. Working 
with Native American tribes in Alaska, 
Palast probed the fraudulent practices of 
oil companies in the grounding of ae 
Exxon Valdez. 

As a journalist for the British newspa- 
per Guardian-Observer and BBC’s 
Newsnight program, he exposed the vast 
lobbying apparatus (Lobbygate) in the 
British Parliament, thereby earning the 
distinction of becoming the only journalist 
to be personally denounced on the floor of 
Parliament by a prime minister. 

His report on the Bush dynasty’s theft 
of the U.S. Presidency leaves the reader 
both perplexed and disheartened. His 
investigations were so thorough and inci- 
sive that one is left with other questions, 
such as: Did Jeb Bush steal the Florida 
governor’s race too? What has been done 
to ensure that this can’t happen again? 
Why are these people running around 
free? Why does Arnold Schwarzenegger 
have a Jeb Bush front man delving into 
California’s records? 

These are some of the facts gleaned 
from Palast’s searing exposé of the traves- 
ty of the corporate media’s deliberate 


- silence, in a section entitled “Silence of 


the Lambs — American Journalism Hears 
No Evil, Sees No Evil, Reports No Evil.” 

According to Palast, the major U.S. 
media corporations have a “Censorship 
Committee” and that committee decided 
not to air or publicize the story of the 
widespread voter fraud in Florida, 
allegedly to avoid the appearance of parti- 
sanship. 
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GREG PALAST 


“Courageous reporting.” —MICHAEL MOORE, 


Buther of Stupid White Ben 


A federal court ordered the State of Florida to restore the 
voting rights of those purged; yet Jeb Bush defied and mis- 
construed the court ruling — and thousands of black and 
poor white Democrats were turned away from the polls. 


ELECTORAL FRAUD IN FLORIDA 

Eight months before the presidential 
election, Jeb Bush moved to purge 97,700 
voters from the voter rolls ostensibly for 
being felons without voting rights. The 
contract for this job of ethnic cleansing 
was given without bids to Database 
Technologies (DBT), which merged with 
Choice Point, an outfit that is consulted 
by the FBI in searching for wanted per- 
sons and owned by bigwig Republicans. 

Only a handful of the purged voters 
were felons and even those correctly iden- 
tified had their voting rights restored. The 
list of those purged included ministers, 
political figures and even a judge! 

A federal court ordered the State of 
Florida to restore the voting rights of those 
purged; yet Jeb Bush defied and miscon- 
strued the court ruling, and ordered State 
employees to require the purged voters to 
fill out a 15-page request for executive 
clemency, which the court also overturned. 
Jeb Bush defied the court order and thou- 
sands of black and poor white Democrats 
were turned away from the polls. 

Palast, armed with incriminating docu- 
ments, including the original $4 million 
contract with DBT, exposed the machina- 
tions of the Harris/Bush cabal in cancel- 
ing the contract of the company originally 
selected — whose bid was $5,700 — and 
gave it to DBT without bidding. 

DBT was supposed to search four bil- 
lion pieces of data and verify its lists 
through cross-referencing, telephone 
checking of each purged voter, and check- 
ing other computer records. The verifica- 
tion of the records was the rationale for 
the unbidden $4 million contract, due to 
its added costs. They were to further use 
tried statistical formulas and hire a certi- 
fied statistician who would certify the cor- 


rectness-of the data. 


Palast uncovered the fact that not only 
was this not done, but that the office of 
Katherine Harris ordered them not to veri- 
fy the lists. In fact, Harris ordered them to 
include such formulas that would match 
similar names, and produce an excess of 
names. These search-and-match formulas 
even had parameters that would target 
African Americans who voted 90 percent 
for Clinton and 93 percent for Gore. 

There was no independent statistician 
and no certification either. No one to blow 
a whistle. The lists would later prove to be 
90 percent in error. As Palast suggested, 
“You do the arithmetic” — as Gore only 
lost by 537 votes. 


FEARS OF GLOBALIZATION 


Anyone who fears that globalization 
undermines national sovereignty and puts 
America in the hands of international 
bankers and hidden corporate interests 
would find much to substantiate those 
concerns in this book. 

When the U.S: government drafted and 
signed the NAFTA treaty that stripped 
Americans of thousands of jobs and sent 
industries fleeing south of the border to 
greener pastures of cheap labor and unreg- 
ulated environments, members of both 
parties lined up to assure America that it 
was a good thing and would have little 
impact on the American economy. 

Why did politicians elected to represent 
the interests of the voters betray the inter- 
ests of their constituencies, knowing full 
well that America would lose thousands of 


jobs and industries to the beckoning lure of © 


cheap Mexican labor and lower taxes? 


Palast answers these questions via a 
series of seemingly unconnected exposés, 
ranging from the holdup of Ecuador, 


Tanzania and other nations by the IMF; to 
the Robber Baron-esque rape of Chile and 
then Argentina by the same IMF and 
World Bank entities; to the death sentence 
imposed on Africans by the Clinton-Gore 
administration, who blocked South 
Africa’s moves to obtain affordable AIDS 
drugs from Argentina and India. 

Palast unveils the strategic web of 
global exploitation and social disestab- 
lishment by the IMF and World Bank and 


- corporate interests. His book reveals IMF 


secret documents that expose the strate- 
gies for an economic onslaught that will 
privatize the wealth of the world and 
place it the hands of the very global cor- 
porate interests who make the rules. 

One of the documents was entitled, 
“Ecuador Interim Country Assistance 
Strategy.” It contained a schedule of steps 
ordered by the IMF for Ecuador to accom- 
plish by the year 2000: Raise the price of 
cooking oil gas by 80 percent, eliminate 
25,000 jobs, and cut wages by 50 percent 
in four phases specified by the IMF. 

By July 2000, Ecuador was supposed 
to transfer ownership of its largest water 
system to foreign interests and grant 
British Petroleum’s Arco subsidiary per- 
mission to build and own an oil pipeline 
over the Andes Mountains. The IMF 
imposed 167 loan conditions in all — it 
was the blueprint for an economic coup 
d’etat rather than an assistance plan. 
There was even a demand to meet the 
expected riots with political “resolve,” 
i.e., repression. : 

Ecuador got into this state of indebted- 
ness when the IMF forced Ecuador to 
assume the defaulted debts that its elite 
owed to U.S. and local banks. After bor-. 
rowing $1.5 billion, Ecuador had to obey 
the IMF’s edicts to hike electric rates and 
other necessities. Another assistance plan ” 
demanded that it eliminate 150,000 work- 
ers, liberalize banking laws and let interest 
rates explode — pushing it into free market 
banking with disastrous results. 

_ Other documents reveals how the IMF is 
undermining Tanzania’s economy, Its assis- 
tance plan calls for Tanzania to charge for 
hospital visits in a nation where 1.3 million 
people are dying of AIDS — the appoint- 
ments in public hospitals dropped 54 per- 
cent. The IMF forced Tanzania to charge 
for school enrollment and student enroll-. 
ment dropped 53 percent. 

Tanzania secretly agreed to adopt all 
157 demands of the IMF, effectively mak- 
ing its government a caretaker for global 
banking interests. Since borrowing from 
the IMF in 1985, Tanzania’s GDP 
dropped from $309 to $30 per capita, lit- 
eracy fell, and 51 percent of the popula- 
tion now live in abject poverty. 

The World Bank was founded in 1944 
to fund postwar reconstruction projects. 
The IMF was mandated to lend hard cur- 
rency to nations with balance of payments 
deficits. In 1980, after a 500 percent 
increase in oil prices and similar hikes in 
dollar interest payments, these global 
financial institutions assumed a predatory 
visage; and the Third World woke up to 
Structural Adjustment Plans (SAPs) rather 
than debt relief, with terms that would 
reduce them to beggars. 

Although these SAPs vary slightly, 
there are about 114 conditions to accept 
before qualifying. The following condi- 
tions are universal: remove trade barriers, 
sell national assets to foreign investors, 
slash social spending, make labor flexible 
(union busting). Sound familiar? 

There is so much essential information 
in The Best Democracy Money Can Buy 
that it should be required reading in every 
high school in the land. Buy, borrow or 
steal this book or you’ll miss why Palast 
labels his exposé on Pat Robertson and his 
African diamond mines “Anti-Christ Inc.” 
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Door Leonard’s 
Almanack 


by Leonard Roy Frank 
Street Spirit | December 2003 


Selections from the Writings of 
George Orwell (1903-1950) 


This year marks the centennial year of George Orwell’s 
birth. He was a political writer without peer and his spe- 
cial concern was totalitarianism. In Nineteen Eighty- 
Four, his most important work, he described the fright- 
ening dystopia to which he believed humanity was head- 
ed if it didn’t change course. Because freedom seems 
even more threatened now than when Orwell lived, I 
thought Street Spirit readers would benefit from not just 
reading but reflecting on these quotations from his 
essays and novels. 


1. The mass of the rich and the poor are differentiated by 
their income and nothing else, and the average millionaire 


is only the average dishwasher dressed in a new suit. 
(Down and Out in Paris and London, 22, 1933) 


2. He was an embittered. atheist, the sort of atheist who 
does not so much disbelieve in God as personally dislike 
Him. (ibid., 30) 


3. Why are beggars despised? — for they are despised, 
universally. I believe it is for the simple reason that they 
fail to earn a decent living. In practice nobody cares 
whether work is useful or useless, productive or parasitic; 
the sole thing demanded is that it shall be profitable... 
Money has become the grand test of virtue. By this test 
beggars fail, and for this they are despised. (ibid., 31) 


- 4, When the white man turns tyrant, it is his own freedom 
that he destroys. (“Shooting an Elephant,” autumn 1936) 


5. He wears a mask, and his face grows to fit it. (ibid.) 


6. We may find in the long run that tinned food is a deadlier 
weapon than the machine gun. (The Road to Wigam Pier, 6, 1937) 


7. We are living in a world in which nobody is free, in 
which hardly anybody is secure, in which it is almost 
impossible to be honest and to remain alive. (ibid., 11) 


8. It is not possible for any thinking person to live in such 
a society as our own without wanting to change it. (“Why I 
Joined the Independent Labour Party,” 24 June 1938) 


9. Money controls opinion. (ibid.) 


10. It was the first time that I had seen a person whose 
profession was telling lies — unless one counts journal- 
- ists. (Homage to Catalonia, 1938) 


11. It’s frightful that people who are so ignorant have so 
much influence. (letter to Goeffrey Gorer, 3 April 1940) 


12. I thought of a rather cruel trick I once played on a wasp. 
He was sucking jam on my plate, and I cut him in half. He 
paid no attention, merely went on with his meal, while a tiny 
stream of jam trickled out of his severed esophagus. Only 
when he tried to fly away did he grasp the dreadful thing 
that had happened to him. It is the same with modern man. 


The thing that has been cut away is his soul. 
(“Notes on the Way,” 6 April 1940) 


13. Economic liberty, the right to exploit others for profit. 
(“The Lion and the Unicorn,” 19 February 1941) 


14. If there is a wrong thing to do, it will be done, infallibly. 
(“War-time Diary,” 18 May 1941. George Nichols is often credited with 
originating, in the late 1940s, what came to be known as “Murphy’s | 
Law”: “If anything can go wrong, it will.”) 

15. We live in an age in which the autonomous individual 
is ceasing to exist — or perhaps one ought to say, in 
which the individual is ceasing to have the illusion of 
being autonomous. (“Literature and Totalitarianism,” June 1941) 


16. The high sentiments always win in the end, the leaders 
who offer blood, toil, tears and sweat always get more out of 
their followers than those who offer safety and a good time. 
When it comes to the pinch, human beings are heroic. 

(“The Art of Donald McGill,’ September 1941) 


17. On the whole, human beings want to be good, but not 
too good, and not all the time. (ibid.) 


18. There is something unsatisfactory in tracing an historical 
change to an individual theorist because a theory does not 


gain ground unless material conditions favor it. (reviewing The - 
British Way in Warfare by B. H. Liddell Hart, 21 November 1942) 


19. The existing social order is a swindle and its cherished 
beliefs mostly delusions. (“Mark Twain — The Licensed Jester,” 
26 November 1943) 


20. History is written by the winners. (“As I Please,” 4 
February 1944) 


Political language is designed to make lies 
sound truthful and murder respectable, 
and to give the appearance of solidity to 
pure wind. 


Economic liberty, the right to exploit 
others for profit. 


The existing social order is a swindle and 
its cherished beliefs mostly delusions. 


Power is power over human beings. Over 
the body — but, above all, over the mind. 


36. Many people genuinely do not wish to be saints, and it is 
probable that some who achieve or aspire to sainthood have 
never felt much temptation to be human beings. (ibid.) 


37. WAR IS PEACE; FREEDOM IS SLAVERY; IGNO- 
RANCE IS STRENGTH. (the Party’s slogans inscribed on the 
Ministry of Truth building, Nineteen Eighty-Four, 1.1, 1949) 


38. Until they become conscious they will never rebel, 
and until after they have rebelled they cannot become 


George Orwell, the author of Nineteen Eighty-Four. — ©°RScious. (ibid., 1.7) 


39. Always yell with the crowd, that’s what I say. It’s the 


21. By bringing the whole of life under the control of the Only way to be safe. deid 2) 


State, Socialism necessarily gives power to an inner ring 
of bureaucrats, who in almost every case will be men who 40. War hysteria increases in intensity as one rises in the 
want power for its own sake and will [stop] at nothing in _ social scale. Those whose attitude toward the war is most 
order to retain it. (reviewing The Road to Serfdom by F. A. Hayek,9 nearly rational are the subject peoples of the disputed ter- 
April 1944) ritories. To these people the war is simply a continuous 
calamity which sweeps to and fro over their bodies like a _ 


22. The hypocrisy... of denouncing war while wanting to ~~ 
tidal wave. (ibid., 2.9) 


preserve the kind of society that makes war inevitable. 
(“As I Please,” 14 July 1944) 41. The scientist of today is either a mixture of psycholo- 


23. If human nature never changes, why is it that we not _8!St and inquisitor, studying with extraordinary minute- 


only don’t practice cannibalism any more, but don’t even ness the meaning of facial expressions, gestures, and tones 
want to? (ibid., 21 July 1944) of voice, and testing the truth-producing effects of drugs, 


: shock therapy, hypnosis, and physical torture; or he is a 
24. It had been found necessary to make a readjustment of chemist, physicist, or biologist concerned only with such 


rations. Squealer always spoke of it as a “readjustment,” —_ branches of his special subject as are relevant to the taking 
never as a “reduction.” (Animal Farm: A Fairy Story, 9, 1945) of life. (ibid.) 


25. All animals are equal but some animals are more equal 42. Gms means the faculty of stopping short, as 
than others. (the animal farm’s “single Commandment’; ibid., 10) though by instinct, at the threshold of any dangerous 


26. If liberty means anything at all, it means the right to thought. It includes the power of not grasping analogies, of 


tell people what they do not want to hear. (“The Freedom of ‘failing to perceive logical errors, of misunderstanding the 

the Press,” an introduction to Animal Farm written in 1945 and pub- simplest arguments if they are inimical to Ingsoc [the offi- 
lished in 1972) : cial Party line], and of being bored or repelled by any train 
of thought which is capable of leading in a heretical direc- 


27. A heretic — political, moral, religious, aesthetic — : ; : ; Lae ers 
tion. Crimestop, in short, means protective stupidity. (ibid.) 


was one who refused to outrage his own conscience. 
(“The Prevention of Literature,” January 1946) 43. Doublethink means the power of holding two contra- 


28. A society becomes totalitarian when its structure dictory beliefs in one’s mind simultaneously, and accept- 


becomes flagrantly artificial: that is, when its ruling class 10g both of them. (ibid.) 
has lost its function but succeeds in clinging to power by —_44. In the long run, a hierarchical society was only possi- 
force or fraud. (ibid.) ble on a basis of poverty and ignorance. (ibid.) 


29. Political language... is designed to make lies sound 45. The secret of rulership is to combine a belief in one’s 
truthful and murder respectable, and to give the appear- infallibility with the power to learn from past mistakes. (ibid.) 
ance of solidity to pure wind. (“Politics and the English 


PangungessApalto“n) 46. Will you understand, Winston, that no one whom we 


_bring to this place ever leaves our hands uncured? We are 
30. In our time, political speech and writing are largely not interested in those stupid crimes that you have commit- 
the defense of the indefensible. (ibid.) ted. The Party is not interested in the overt act: the thought is 
31. One can often be in doubt about the effect of aword _ ll we care about. We do not merely destroy our enemies; 
or a phrase, and one needs rules that one can rely on when WE change them. (Nineteen Eighty-Four, 3.2, 1949) 


instinct fails. I think the following rules will cover most —_ 47. We shall crush you down to the point from which 


waaay there is no coming back. Things will happen to you from 
i. Never use a metaphor, simile or other figure of speech which you could not recover, if you lived a thousand 

which you are used to seeing in print. years. Never again will you be capable of ordinary human 
ii. Never use a long word where a short one will do. feeling. Everything will be dead inside you. Never again 


iii. If it is possible to cut a word out, always cut it out. —_ wil you be capable of love, or friendship, or joy of living, 

iv. Never use the passive where you can use the active. 6, laughter, or curiosity, or courage, or integrity. You will 

v. Never use a foreign phrase, a scientific word or a jargon be hollow. We shall squeeze you empty, and then we shall 
word if you can think of any everyday English equivalent. fill you with ourselves. (ibid.) 


vi. Break any of these rules sooner than say anything 
outright barbarous. (ibid.) 48. Power is power over human beings. Over the body — 


but, above all, over the mind. (ibid., 3.3) 
32. Lenin... is one of those politicians who win an unde- can 
served reputation by dying prematurely. (“James Burnham and 49- There will be no loyalty, except loyalty toward the Party. 
the Managerial Revolution,” May 1946) There will be no love, except the love of Big Brother. There 
will be no laughter, except the laugh of triumph over a 
defeated enemy.... Always, at every moment, there will be 
the thrill of victory, the sensation of trampling on an enemy 
who is helpless. If you want a picture of the future, imagine 
a boot stamping on a human face — forever. (ibid.) 


Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random House Webster’s 
Quotationary (1998. This year Random House published his 
Freedom: Quotes and Passages from the World’s Greatest 

35. Saints should always be judged guilty until they are Freethinkers and 5 gift books titled Inspiration, Love, Money, 
proved innocent. (“Reflections on Gandhi,” January 1949) Wisdom, and Wit, each subtitled The Greatest Things Ever Said. 


33. Power-worship blurs political judgment because it 
leads almost unavoidably to the belief that present trends 
will continue. Whoever is winning at the moment will 
always seem invincible. (ibid.) 


34. The moral dilemma that is presented to the weak in a 
world governed by the strong: Break the rules or perish. 
(“Such, Such Were the Joys,” 1947) 
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Weapons of Mass 


Destruction 


They will bomb the square 
where elders gather to tell stories, 
tear-gas the laughter... 


Sending In The Troops 
by Margot Pepper 


“How long would authority and private proper- | 
ty exist, if not for the willingness of the mass to 
become soldiers, policemen, jailers and 
hangmen?” — Emma Goldman 


Photos arriving on the wire. 

American soldiers boarding planes, 

dressed for success: 

designer helmets, makeup and Kevlar vests; 
leaden boots and M-16s slick as Hollywood. 
Bodies taut as cocked weapons, 

their hearts will become as hollow 

as the discarded shells. 


They will bomb the square 
where elders gather to tell stories, 

tear-gas the laughter 

that rides the perfumed winds of desert nights, 
and pillage the secrets of lovers. 

They will shrapnel the future, 

mutilate the past — 

rape and rub wounds with salt. 

These are humanity’s hangmen. 


I stare at the faces. 

They could be waiting for 

the subway doors to open, 

or standing in a movie line. 

Is this the face 

once caressed by a mother? 

— once stroked by a lover? 

Are the cheeks soft? 

Kissable? 

How many of these faces 

will return to applause, college degrees 
and a home behind a rose-wrapped fence? 
How many will lose their minds 

or drink themselves to death, 
spare-changing between V.A. appointments? 


Don’t you know, soldier, that you are nothing? 
. You with the patriotic baby blues, 

or you with your family in the ghetto; 

you with the dark skin at the front of the line, 
or you who wanted to show them 

your parents don’t have to speak English 
for you to be “American”’.... 

Your president cares about you 

less than last year’s American car model. 
You are like a little boy 

whose dreams are too small 

and whose boots are far too big — 

talking tough, terrorizing the playground 

so no one will notice 

you trembling as you take aim against those 
who have more in common with you 

than the billionaires your weapon protects. 


WAR 
by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 


Through Wars’ violent storms we slept 
through horrid, surreal nightmares wept 
in Wars’ burial grounds we danced and kept 


through its rows of the dead we crept 


we gave no pity and will get none back 
just chickens come home to roost 
and in their dawn’s cries we fear 


¥ 


Heed not that War creates the poor 

Nor heed the peace cries the rich deplore 
Give your thanks to guns and tanks 

arms merchants and banks and then 
Thank our Gods of War we always — Win? 


peace soldier 
by Randy Fingland 


peace soldier 
meditates sat 
unloaded pistol 

to ectalnte 
ammunition 
for a counterattack 
upon all weapons of mass destruction 
in the war | 
to secure 


nonviolence 


our timeless vigil over the sleeping:city and yet 


in silent fear that now haunts our martial step 
whose arrogant fury flays our debt-laden backs 


because when they crow we know that it’s Death we hear. 
Unfurl the battle flags and glorify human destruction! 
Let all our religious ministers bless the draftee’s induction 


The chickens cry in askance and without cease 
“But I thought Jesus was a Messenger of Peace?” 


For mercy has a human heart, 


Pity a human face, 


8 And love, the human form divine, 
And Peace, the human dress. 


— William Blake 


Daniel Marlin created this artwork and selected the accompanying William Blake passage. 


Body Bags 


_ Body bags, oh body bags 


But not alone 


But, there’ll be no more 


From Iran and Iraq? 


Migrant Worker 
by Claire J. Baker 


While world leaders, 

energy bleeders, book-cookers 
play their chess games that 
make us all, in one way 

or another, pawns, 


a migrant worker, hard day 

done, relaxes on a haystack, 

rubs sore feet, unbends 

her crooked back, sips 

from a sugar-water jar. 

She breathes in unison with 

gentle pastoral creatures, 

manipulates nothing except 

a straw tickling her cheek. 
She simply turns 

the other cheek. 


by Frederick A. Arend 


Bodies, bodies, bodies, baby bodies 


No more to roam on foreign loam, they’re coming home 


Bodies, bodies, bodies, baby bodies 


They’ll no more feel incoming flack upon their backs 
They’re coming home, those body bags, they’re coming back 
Bodies, bodies, bodies, baby bodies 


Woodrow Wilson said: They’ll be no more, there was before 


We’ve fought the war to end all wars 
Bodies, bodies, bodies, baby bodies 


They’re coming back, there is no slack 
Throw that sack upon the stack | 
There is no slack, they’re coming back, 


Bodies, bodies, bodies, baby bodies 


Veterans Day 
by Nancy Warder 


flag waving parades 

pious patriotic speeches 

while in the cold streets 
broken windows of past battles 
wander lost 


in an ancient battered land 
hatred simmers 

and the daily death toll 
grows and grows 


Peace Rally | 
by Claire J. Baker 


Evening after peace 

rally, five bare-fisted trees 
in neighbor’s backyard 
appearing angry as we 
before we broke into tears 
of desperation. 


Under The Threat 
by Shirley Grant 


You say it’s all 
‘different now 
since September 11, 


I say it’s been different 
since Enola Gay 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki 


Those who were living then 
and those living since _ 

We have all lived under the 
threat of total Annihilation 


Which can’t be too good 
for the Psyche 


The Cold Wars with the 
Atomic and Hydrogen 
Bombs stockpiled and ready 


And the Common Man 
helpless through it all — 


The Common Man 

helpless, frightened 

Powerless 

His Children born under 
this threat _ 

His Children born under 

this fear 


Talk about Weapons of - 

Mass Destruction 
We’ve lived with this fear 
We’re all insane, paranoid 
because of it 


Chaos, social unrest 


Our Nation and Russia 
Gog and Magog 
are the biggest threats to 
human life on this planet 


We are all powerless, afraid 
What do we do 
with this fear? 


Our children born 
under this fear 
Knowing (we) their 
Parents are powerless 
to protect them 


Anger and fear 
All are reacting 


I once said: Get rid 
of the Guns 


Now I say: Get rid 
of the Bombs 


gut it out 
by Randy Fingland 


no umbrella in the rain, 

no parachute for the jump, 
no shoes through the winter, 
this is the new world order 


where the haves & their needs 
continue to take precedent over 
the nots who remain free to 

develop all the needs they want 


December 2003 


| Fuse With Your Muse 


The Dancing Poetry Festival held by 
| Artists Embassy International has 
awarded the Grand Prize to the poets 
published on this page: Claire J. 
Baker, Laverne Frith, Cleo Kocol, 
Jimmy Lyons, Joyce Odam, John 
Rowe, and Eliza Shefler. 


See Mary Rudge’s poetry on page 20. 


Fantasy In New Guinea 
by Claire J. Baker 


When one is about to die 

three women of the mountains 
strip your body with dignity, 

they cover you chin to knees 

with large butterflies. 

Blinking satisfaction, you die 

the splendid death of your dreams. 


The women carry your weightless 
body to the top of a waterfall. 
Butterflies blossoming in a tall tree 
watch over you as you slide down 
liquid air, land perfectly laid out 

in a rain-forest clearing where you 
enter the far kingdom as a butterfly. 


CINQUAINS 
by Joyce Odam 


I enter a room with five corners 
and touch my way around, 
perceive how light 

centers at the floor 

from an array of windows. 


I am in a round room, angled off 
to admit the five views. _ 

I do not notice when the door 
disappears, or how the ceiling 
draws upward from my eyes. 


I only notice my alteration: 

| I stand in the room’s exact center 
and feel my five shadows 
elongate into a soft effort of leaving. 
I have replicated into 


five different perspectives: 

I am weightless now... 

light streams into me... 

I feel myself turn and begin to lift. - 
Then a bell rings. 


And from outside, five deathbirds 
crash against the glass of my existence. 
No one comes for me. 

I stun and reclaim myself. 

Nothing is as it was. 


Spanish Dust 
by Jim Lyons 

The land now voiceless in dust 
burros rode the dead 

to their graves 

black shawled women 

buried their dead men 

where purple grapes use to grow 
there are no more songs born 
where songs lie voiceless 

why from their lips are 

song and laughter dying. © 


Ceremonial ashes are blown freely 
though the winds of horn 

to restore in Spanish dust 

dancing holidays are put to rest 


and the ascension of spirit 


there are no more songs born where 
songs lie voiceless 
Spanish dust 


there are no more songs born 
where songs lie voiceless 
Spanish dust 


through the eyes of their children 
they will come again. 


with the last storm of traditional guitars 


Why from their lips are song and laughter dying 
‘Why from their lips are songs and laughter dying 


Why from their lips our sons and daughters dying 


STREET SPIRIT 


Philip Lewenthal photo 


Alameda Mayor Beverly Johnson receives a painting of 
Alameda’s First Poet Laureate, Mary Rudge, painted by 
Hungarian artist Lorant Chovan, presented as a gift to the city. 
From left to right, Virginia DeWitt, Mayor Beverly Johnson, 
Mary Rudge with painting, artist Lorant Chovan, Natica Angilly, 
president of Artists Embassy International, event sponsor. 


Forever — An Old Man Considers His Hand 
by John Rowe 


An old man considers his hand 

He gestures from atop a sun-polished hill 
Movement comes from his beckoning motion 
There is a bend of a tree to his right 

Something will come like weather, he knows 

This is like a prayer, a meditation 

The sky is forever, now open palm raised skyward 
Forever? He feels the curves of toes and 

Knobs of heels fitted inside his boots 

If he looks down, there’s a long walk for his bones 
Home, toward infinity — he brings both hands 
Together now in solidarity for what he carries within 


Together now in solidarity for what he carries within - 
Home, toward infinity — he brings both hands 

If he looks down, there’s a long walk for his bones 
Knobs of heels fitted inside his boots 

Forever? He feels the curves of toes and 

The sky is forever, now open palm raised skyward 
This is like a prayer, a meditation 

Something will come like weather, he knows 

There is a bend of a tree to his right 

Movement comes from his beckoning motion 

He gestures from atop a sun-polished hill 

An old man considers his hand 


Dragon! 
by Eliza Shefler 


Ssssss 
Scissors slicing the fabric of air, dragon 
Claws through to light of day 
Ahhhh 
Slipping between the cracks, dragon 
Presses through the chinks in your armor 
Ssssssss 
Surging against the bars of its cage, dragon 
Heart swells taut beneath the ribs of the cathedral 
CRACK | te 
SPLINTER 
Crunch under foot 
Dragon! 
Ahhhh | 
Sssssssss 
Ahbhbh 
Ssssssssss 
Assuming epic proportions - 
Above the sky 
Below the earth 
Imagine, I 
Image, I 
Mage 
Dragon 
ageless, endless, tail in mouth 
Serpent born from its own egg 
Before you were the dream of a dream 
Dragon breathe beneath man’s deepest thought; 
breathing deeper. 
Dragon dreams itself into glory. 


Beyond the shores of your farthest imagining, I 
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FINALLY MINE 
by Cleo Kocol 


Nudging color into the sky, dawn fringes 
my eyes with light. Fingers of soft pink, 
muted rose, and lavender cling to the 
horizon, and I rise, enthralled. This will be 


my day, a strawberry and cream confection 

sweet as my mood. But daybreak progresses like 

an army, clouds swirl, ice cream colors threaten, and 
blinding light laughs. Rapidly, a bold ray, jagged 


and swift, streaks the sky. It overwhelms a 
lingering pink legion, and leaves as suddenly 

as it appeared. An omen? A core of unease 

grips me. I watch the spot where the red appeared. 


Not fair, I had planned a day of gentle enjoyment, 
pink lemonade and languor, relaxing with 

music washing over me like Mozart was tickling 
the keys. Warily, I look around. The sky has 


quieted, the land lazes luxuriously as noon approaches. 

I close my eyes, sun warm and soothing as a murmuring 
stream, a Chopin etude. Perhaps a nap. Yet rising wind 
tears at my equanimity. Dark and ominous clouds bear 


down on my yard. Gray, black, bursting with energy, 
they hover over me, blustering and teasing, taunting 
me with evil formations I try to ignore. Then, 
suddenly they converge and whirl straight at me. 


I turn to run, to hide, but NO! I will not 

let them have my day. In a fantasy movie 

I would charge the devil behind this disaster, 
snatch a sword of justice and join the fray. 


I would thrust and parry, parry and thrust. 
But that is a dream. Now, discordant 

and thunderous, the traitorous sky pelts the 
garden. Curtains of rain ransack my corner. 


and wet, not caring now, I rush like the furies 
into the yard, raise my clenched fist and like a 
miracle, the rain stops. A rainbow becomes a 
seductive ballet of pink, rose, violet, and purple. 


And then, as if the genie of the storm were playing 
with me, red shimmies into sight, tosses me a glance 
and leads the pastel chorus in retreat. Nothing 
remains but bluest sky and finally, a clear, calm day. 


Finally mine. 


Les Demoiselles d’ Avignon 
(after Pablo Picasso) 
by Laverne Frith 


Accept the poses of these women 
as your own, accept them as beginnings, 


windows on the true view of woman — 
the total dimension. Assess the true 


value of each, the ability of each 
to shock with her form, her brashness, 


notice even in the faint lines the form, _ 
the suggestion of substance, action, 


and their faces — nothing less than 
barbaric, masking the questions 


that would challenge any would be lover, 
and such bold stretches of arms, 


extensions and folds, and in each 
sheer contour of body, such distortions 


of form, each a geometric challenge, 
each subtle draping of fabric a private 


signature. If you can still follow, 
these are the true cubes you are led to, 


| these variable dimensions in creative 
space, bodies rich in the powers 


of suggestion. So imagine these 
women, and the confused sailor in blue 


they are surrounding, and how much 
he is overcome by all this new knowledge, 


more than any mortal man can be expected 
to withstand. 


f 
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Realtors Try to Repeal Condo-Conversion Law 


from page one 


condo-conversion law that protects renters 
and preserves the rental housing supply. 

“Clearly this could be a devastating 
change for the renters if the condo-conver- 
sion laws are deregulated,” said Gold. “The 
council’s recent spate of renter-protection 
rollbacks are reprehensible. I think it’s 
crazy to wipe out so many protections with- 
out the input of the community or renters 
‘that have been targeted by these rollbacks. 
The community needs to be a part of any 
discussions or debate about rent protections 
for Oakland when they are on the verge of 
being deregulated or dismantled.” 

In recent years, Anne Tamiko Omura 
and the Eviction Defense Center have 
been very active in defending East Bay 
tenants from unfair evictions in an effort 
to keep them from becoming homeless. 

Oakland’s condo-conversion ordinance, 
Section 16.36.070 of the Subdivision 
Regulations, has been in place for over 20 
years; it went into effect in 1981 and was 
amended in 1982 and 1984. The law 
requires that any conversion of four or more 
units, or any number of units within the 
conversion impact area, must be alleviated 
by the development of new rental units to 
replace the ones being converted. The sub- 
divider must demonstrate that one rental 
unit has been added to the housing supply 
for every unit converted to a condo. 

Councilmember Brooks is pushing for 
an ordinance that allows an unlimited 
amount of condo-conversions to take place, 
no matter how many residents may be dis- 
placed during the process. She wants’ the 
requirement to replace lost rental housing 
units to be tossed in the trash bin of history. 
Condominiums are exempt from Oakland’s 
rent control laws and the protections afford- 
ed to renters through Measure EE. - 

In San Francisco, condo-conversions 
caused so many forced relocations ‘and 
evictions that they have been restricted to 
200 per year. Because of similar problems 
with profiteers in Berkeley, condo-conver- 
sions have been restricted to 100 per year. 

San Francisco tenant rights attorney 
Marc Janowitz, a former commissioner on 
the Berkeley Rent Stabilization Board for 
eight years and volunteer for the East Bay 
Community Law Center, is very con- 
cerned about the attack on Oakland’s pre- 
sent-day condo-conversion laws. 

“This proposal is nothing but an effort 
to undo Measure EE, the good cause for 
eviction ordinance recently enacted by the 
people of Oakland to protect affordable 
housing,” Janowitz said. 

“The effect of unlimited conversions of 
condominiums will be that all converted 
units immediately come out from under 
the protection of Oakland’s rent control 
law. This is so because of the 1996 
statewide Costa/Hawkins Rental Housing 
Act. That statewide law, pushed through 
the legislature by the real estate and 
developer lobby, exempts from all local 
rent control laws all single-family homes 
and condominiums. Without rent controls, 
Measure EE becomes irrelevant because 
all an owner who desires to obtain a 
vacancy must do is increase rent to a point 
that the sitting tenant can no longer afford 
to remain in her or his home.” 

Janowitz warned that the “condo-con- 
version proposal is a nefarious plot to 
undo the will of the people of Oakland 
expressed at the ballot box last November 
when they passed Measure EE. It is anti- 
community and anti-human rights. It is 
bad for all of the City of Oakland.” 

Under attack by the realty industry, the 
condo-conversion ordinance has been an 
effective barrier against the profiteers that 
would dump entire families out on the 
streets if a profit could be made. During 
the early 1980s, large numbers of tenants 
in multi-family residential buildings were 


displaced from the Adams Point and Lake 
Merritt areas due to condo-conversions 
that were taking place. Oakland’s condo- 
conversion ordinance was adopted then in 
an effort to protect renters and save the 
rental housing supply in those areas. 
Renters and activists recently noticed 


movement in Oakland. to gut the condo- 


conversion laws when a number of real- 
tors spoke up at the Oakland City Council 
meeting on September.30, 2003. Several 
realtors publicly denounced the laws that 
protect renters from their industry. 

The realtors insisted that the laws are the 
most onerous in the Bay Area and need to 
be deregulated so they can make a profit by 
selling condos to those seeking home own- 
ership. No proposal was offered to remedy 
the situation for thousands of renters that 
would be displaced if the condo-conversion 
laws were dismantled. 

' Oakland has more than 88,000 rental 
housing units stretching across the flat- 
lands into the hills above and along the 
waterfront. Long known.as a working- 
class city, Oakland is under attack by the 


forces of gentrification being fueled by - 


the profiteers lured into town by the 
administration of Mayor Jerry Brown. 

_ On October 28, the condo-conversion 
issue heated up during a meeting that took 
place in Oakland City Hall. The meeting 
was called by Roy Schweyer, Oakland’s 
director of Housing and Community 
Development. Schweyer invited Adam 
Gold of Just Cause Oakland and James 
Vann of the Oakland Tenants Union; but 
they were shocked to discover that the pur- 


pose of the meeting was to find a way for 


realtors to bypass the condo-conversion 
law. Michael J. Smith and three other real- 
tors from the office of Michael Smith and 
Associates had also been invited. 

‘Vann said of the meeting: “T believe that 

the realtors or councilmembers ‘were bug- 
ging Roy Schweyer to set up a meeting 
involving tenant activists and the realtors in 
an attempt to get us to sign off on the real- 
tors’ proposed project to convert 71 rental 
units in Councilwoman Brooks’ district into 
condos, without replacing them with more 
rental housing units. The realtors were 
looking for a way to get around the existing 
condo-conversion ordinance; and when the 
subject matter turned to deregulating the 
whole city of Oakland from the condo-con- 
version laws, we opposed the idea, wanted 
no further part of the discussions and left 
the meeting.” 
_ Councilmember Nancy Nadel’s office 
staff said that Brooks directed Deputy City 
Attorney Richard Illgen to look at state and 
local laws governing the regulations for 
condo-conversions, and that a conflict was 
found with the Ellis Act. No explanation 
was offered as to what the conflict is. 

Vann charges that the supposed con- 
flict is a red herring, that no conflict actu- 
ally exists in the laws, and that the staff 
did a poor job researching the laws, or do 
not know what they’ re talking about. 

“The state law known as the Ellis Act 
gives the landlords all the rights they need 
to take a rental unit off of the rental mar- 
ket if that’s their choice.” said Vann. 

“What they’re really up to is to com- 
pletely gut the local regulations governing 
condo-conversions; and they are looking 
for an excuse to offer the public as an 
explanation as to why it has to be done. 
When the offices of the councilmembers 
are putting stories out to the public that a 
conflict exists with the Ellis Act, and 
therefore the condo-conversion laws need 
to be deregulated, it’s nothing more than a 
myth with no substance to back it up.” 

Nadel said she favors deregulation of 
the condo-conversion laws as long as 
there are tight restrictions on how the con- 
versions are to take place, and she further 
stated that the transfer tax from the sale of 
the condominiums would bring in needed 


by Lynda Carson 


Oakland officials justify their plans to 
deregulate condo-conversion laws by 
claiming they found a conflict between 
the existing City laws and the State of 
California’s Ellis Act. No explanation 
was offered as to what the conflict is. 

I asked Jackie Campbell of CEDA 
(Community and Economic Development 
Agency) why the big rush to change the 
condo-conversion laws, and how many 
tenants are expected to be displaced. 

She replied, “I believe that a number 
of councilmembers seek change in the 
laws because of a conflict in the laws. 
And a number of landlords from Los 
Angeles directly contacted me to state 
that they wanted to switch their rental 
units into condominiums. Tenants have 
not been calling me to push for the pro- 
posed condo-conversions. I do not have 
any experience working directly with ten- 
ants, and we have not done an analysis to 
determine how many renters will be dis- 
placed after we change the ordinance. 

“I was at a recent meeting with people 
from Just Cause and the Oakland Tenants 
Union, and they disagreed with the plan 
for condo-conversions.” | 

No one in CEDA, including Campbell, 
could explain what the conflict with the 
Ellis Act was. After I repeatedly asked 
what the conflict was, Campbell admitted 
there was no conflict in the laws. 

“There’s no direct conflict,” she said. 
“What concerns us is the impact that 
Measure EE has upon the rent laws of 
Oakland along with the Ellis Act. We 
want to make a new law that’s fair for 
landlords and tenants by promoting home- 
ownership for the tenants that may buy 


revenues for the City of Oakland. 
“Due to the imbalance of homeowners 


and renters in some areas of Oakland, I 


am open to a partial deregulation of exist- 
ing laws; but I believe that we need tight 
restrictions to limit this to an experiment 
to see what the results are before we 
loosen things up any further,” Nadel said. 
Nadel clarified her position. “I believe 
that deregulation of the condo-conversion 
laws as they are being proposed (unlimited 
conversions) would be devastating for 
renters in District 3,” she said. “Renters do 
not have the funds to buy condominiums 


~ due to the high cost and recently the renters 


already took a big hit with the new ordi- 
nance to remove rent control from owner- 
occupied duplexes and triplexes. 
Deregulation of the condo-conversion laws 
would only make matters worse for the 
renters in my district if they’re unlimited.” 
The Adams Point area is in Nadel’s 


district and is a prime location for the - 


profiteers to make their fortunes by con- 
verting the rental housing supply into con- 
dos that would be sold over and over 
again. As P.T. Barnum once said, 
“There’s a sucker born every minute.” 

Nadel said, “For Councilwoman Brooks 
to get my support on this one, I would only 
allow a limited number of condo-conver- 
sions to take place per year in certain areas 
of Oakland. I would also require that 
renters have the first option to buy the con- 
dominiums; and for those being displaced, I 
would require that they receive relocation 
fees of some kind.” 


It is unlikely that Oakland would offer - 


any golden parachutes to the low-income 
renters who would be placed at most risk 
if the proposed ordinance goes into effect. 
Most likely, the Sheriff’s Department 
would end up forcibly carrying out evic- 
tion orders against any stragglers who fail 
to move fast enough. 

The submitted staff report being pushed 
through by Brooks shows that the concerns 
Nadel expressed are not included in the pro- 
posed new ordinance and are only men- 


Oakland Officials Resort to Deception 


- more for all the permits to be obtained, 


- the rental units into condos.” — 


exists with the laws, and that the City staff 


the condominiums once they are convert- 
ed. We are looking at ways to mix condos 
and rental units in the same buildings so 
that some of the renters may remain 
alongside with the owners of the condos; 
and, in theory, the remaining tenants may 
want to-buy the condos.” 

Campbell said that landlords must 
apply for subdivision permits from the 
City of Oakland after using the Ellis Act 
to convert a building into condominiums. 


“At times they may not always be} 


approved,” said Campbell, “and this is 
what concerns us most because the land- 
lords would be in a big mess if they 
evicted everyone and then could not get 
the permits needed to physically change 
the buildings into condominiums.” 

James Vann, of the Oakland Tenants 
Union, said he believes the city is bend- 
ing over backwards for landlords to find 
a way to keep tenants paying rent in 
buildings after they invoke the Ellis Act, 
and then keep them around until permits 
are obtained and the work begins. When 
the Ellis Acts is invoked, all tenants usu- 
ally are evicted from the building. 

“Condo-conversions often require the 
water, gas, and electric meters to all be 
reinstalled for the condos, and extra 
soundproofing between the units is often 
required because of noise laws,” Vann 
said. “Sometimes it takes around a year or 


and it sounds like they want to keep some 
of the tenants around paying the rent to 
help the landlords out while they convert 


Vann said that no conflict actually 


did a poor job researching those laws. 


tioned as an alternative to the proposal 
Brooks.is trying to get-passed into law. 
Activists are concerned that Nadel’s 
modest proposals to protect renters from 
Brooks’ proposed anti-tenant ordinance 
will never be added to the ordinance when 


it comes time for a vote by the full coun- 
cil; and they are considering strategies to 
stop this measure dead in its tracks before 
it gets any more momentum. 

City officials in the pocket of the profi- 
teers are claiming that they are actually 
promoting condo-conversions as a form of 
home ownership for Oaklanders. Critics 
of the proposed measure charge that the 
average Oakland household income in the 
flatlands is only around $29,000 to 
$33,000 per year and that the renters 
could not possibly afford to buy a 
$250,000 condo, even if they wanted to. 

The city staff report also states that city 
officials have been approached by build- 
ing owners who want to convert, and 
potential homeowners who want to pur- 
chase units. All have expressed frustration 
with the current requirements. 

Activists respond that Oakland is full of 
condos that are sitting empty because most 
residents are already priced out of the mar- 
Ket. They believe that Councilmember 
Brooks’ true mission is to make an end run 
around Measure EE and gut rent control in 
Oakland. Recently, Brooks shocked 
Oaklanders when she attacked a 19-unit 
nonprofit housing project for the disabled in 
District 6 near the Eastmont Mall in an 
attempt to crash the project. 

Just Cause Oakland and the Oakland 
Tenants Union are urging renters to unite 
against the profiteers and to alert their 
neighbors of this impending attack on the 
rental housing supply. Renters are urged 
to contact all members of the Oakland 
City Council as soon as possible, and 
demand that the condo-conversion laws 
remain in place to save the rental housing 
supply from becoming extinct. 


For more information, contact Just Cause 
Oakland at (510) 763-5877. 
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Homes Not Jails 


from page one 


The group then converged at the takeover site: three 
vacant units in the Housing Authority’s project at Bay 
View Hunter’s Point. Once there, everyone shared a 
sumptuous Thanksgiving meal, listened to music, and 
heard people speak movingly about homelessness and 
activism. : 

Activists occupied the three vacant units with two 
goals in mind. The first was that three families be moved 
into the occupied units by December 1; the second was 
that 200 units be ready for occupation by Christmas. The 
necessary renovation can be accomplished with sweat 
equity, which will entail minimal cost to the Housing 
Authority. Although the three occupied units have been 
vacant for months, they are livable, needing only clean- 
up, a coat of paint and a few windows replaced. 

Gullicksen said that three families have been identi- 
fied by Family Rights and Dignity, adding, “Our first 
goal was to get housing for those families immediately.” 

The families were all at the Thanksgiving Day action 
but couldn’t go into the vacant apartments. Gullicksen 
said, “It was kind of sad because they didn’t want to 


come in at the risk of arrest because that would have - 


huge problems for custody and all that. They were there 
with their children yesterday for most of the day and the 
kids were saying, ‘When are we going to move into our 
home?’ The kids just didn’t want to go back to a shelter.” 


Discussions have started on implementing the second. 


goal, getting 200 units ready by Christmas, though the 
San Francisco Housing Authority can hardly be said to 
be cooperative. Their officials claim that it costs $6000 
to rehabilitate each unit. Star Smith, a member of Family 
Rights and Dignity, pointed out that her group spent less 


than $50 on the three units currently being occupied. . 


That was for mops, brooms and cleaning supplies. 

Certainly there will be more expenses, including 
appliances that have to be replaced and materials for 
minor repairs; but the basic structures are intact and labor 
costs canbe eliminated with sweat equity. There are 
plenty of skilled workers among the homeless. 


Lydia Gans photo 


Yaharia and her husband Henry have been homeless 
for six months, staying in a shelter with their four- 
year-old and seven-year-old sons, and five-month-old 
baby. Yaharia asks, “Why isn’t there available hous- 
ing for us? We shouldn’t be homeless.” She wants the 
S.F. Housing Authority to answer her questions. 


Jennifer Friedenbach, a veteran activist with the 
Coalition on Homelessness, said more than 500 public 


- housing units have been vacant for years while “we have 
- hundreds of families in shelters or on the waiting list for _ 
-Shelters with no place to live.” 


_ The question is why. Why is the vacancy rate in San 


Francisco’s public housing as much as 16 percent, while 
for private housing it is less than 5 percent? Why are 
units kept vacant for months and even years and allowed 
to deteriorate? = : 

Friedenbach and others point to bureaucratic ineffi- 
ciency and a history of gross malfeasance in the San 
Francisco Housing Authority. The agency has been beset 
by scandals in the past; and even now, its operations 
often seem to be hidden from public scrutiny. 

There’s more to it than uncontrolled bureaucracy. The 
basic issue, it seems clear, is greed for profits. Get rid of 
the poor and bring in money — in short, gentrification. 

Much of public housing sits on valuable land. With 
good transportation (does anyone believe that the Third 
Street light rail line is intended for the convenience of the 
poor folks in Hunter’s Point?), neighborhood amenities, 
and spectacular views, developers can build high-priced 
housing and rake in huge profits. That is precisely what 
appears to be in the works. 

It turns out that in July 2003, without any prior hear- 
ings or community discussion, the San Francisco 
Housing Authority (SFHA) issued a request asking 
developers for proposals to develop 18 SFHA properties 
with almost 3500 units. This clearly looks like a move to 
sell off the properties. 

Though the SFHA claims that any affordable housing 
lost will be replaced on a one-to-one basis, housing 
activists are skeptical. The SFHA has shown little incli- 
nation to fairness or openness and there is apparently no 
regulation requiring this. There are requirements for pay- 
ing relocation fees to displaced tenants. Perhaps that’s a 
reason why the SFHA is happy to see units vacated and 
reluctant to bring in new tenants. 

All in all, there is little reason to expect the SFHA or 
the City of San Francisco to show concern for people 
who are poor and homeless. With developers planning 
high rises containing studio apartments to rent for $2000 
a month on Jand with spectacular views, local bureaucrats 
are not going to make much.effort to guarantee afford- 
able housing remains on that valuable land. Only contin- 
ued vigilance and activism will keep the city from 
becoming an exclusive haven for the very rich. 


Down and Out on GA 


from page two 


miles away from permanent affordable 
housing, which many agree is the biggest 
obstacle facing the poor trying to live 
here. Even though developments like the 
Bloomingdale’s mall have affordable 
housing requirements built into the agree- 
ment, actual construction is rarely com- 
mensurate with the displacement that 
occurs, according to critics like Chester 
Hartman, historian of San Francisco’s 
downtown development. 

Factor in a population increase of 
50,000 in the 1990s, which was met with 
only 9,262 new housing units (also 
according to John King), and it seems 
understandable why Curtis thinks the poor 
are being forced out. 

A man on his way into the GA office put 
it this way: “You can get food easy. Getting 
a place to live — that’s another story.” 

Available housing is not the only 
obstacle, according to Bill Hart, advocacy 
director of the General Assistance 
Advocacy Program in San Francisco. A 
regulation preventing GA recipients from 
keeping more than the amount of their 
grant in their bank account means they 
cannot put together enough money for 
rent deposits. : 

Residential hotels, not the cheap sleep 
they used to be 20 years ago, can be espe- 
cially costly for those on GA. During the 
initial 28 days, hotels tack on an extra 14 
percent hotel tax above the regular fee 
($145-$155 per week), says Hart. He 
describes how landlords target GA recipi- 
ents by terminating their stay after 28 days, 
after which they are considered a tenant and 
have rights. By being evicted and forced to 
go to a new hotel, GA recipients perpetual- 
ly pay a higher rate. 

Gavin Newsom has defined affordable 
housing as being for people who earn 80- 
100 percent of the City’s median income of 
$109,800. Developers would get bonuses 


for providing low- and middle-income 
units. Newsom also pushed through 
Proposition N, the Care Not Cash initiative, 
and Proposition M, forbidding panhandling, 
despite arguments from the homeless and 
their advocates, like Ed Barnes, supervising. 
attorney at the East Bay Community Law 
Center, and Patricia Wall of the. Homeless 
Action Center, that legislation won’t make 
the problem go away. 

Newsom claimed that Prop M was 
needed because previous Jordan-era legis- 


lation targeting panhandling was weak- 


ened in court battles, a claim disputed by 
San Francisco’s City Attorney. 

James Yarbrough predicts that “the 
city won’t be safe,” if Care Not Cash is 
passed. What he may not know is that it 
already was, in a slightly revised form. 

San Francisco’s other welfare pro- 
grams are operating under the Care Not 
Cash provisions, according to Enisman. 
As for GA, Willie Brown signed a similar 
measure called “Real Housing, Real Care” 
that differs from Prop N only by requiring 
the city to provide a single occupancy 
hotel room instead of a shelter bed. 

Across the Bay, it is 9 a.m. at the 
General Assistance office in Oakland that 
serves all of Alameda County. The office 
is not the bleak picture you would expect 
from a welfare agency. It resembles an art 
gallery, complete with a sculpture that 
stands dramatically at the end of a long 
hallway of light, polished wood. But, the 
carpet is too worn and row after row of 
uncomfortable chairs too generic. 

The GA office, called a Self Sufficiency 
Center, is inside the pastel, Art Deco- 
themed Eastmont Mall in East Oakland, 
even though it is too far out of the way for 


anyone’s convenience. There are more 


social service agencies in the mall than 


stores, symbolic of Oakland’s sickly econo-_ 


my that has brought these people to a mall 
long abandoned by shoppers. 

Mario Bonds, a FedEx courier here for 
lunch, said there is a desperate attempt to 
attract customers in the hope that they’ll 


buy something from the few remaining 
clothing or discount stores. He guessed 
that people felt safer carrying around 
money with the guard in the lobby, who 
had a uniform but no gun. The mall boasts 
its own police station, however. 

Luring GA recipients to a mall is a sad 
strategy because GA pays so little: $336, 
medical care, and $135 in food stamps for 
a single person is the maximum. That is 
almost equal to the poverty level. 

Then again, recipients may see only a 
tiny portion of the grant. Alameda County 
already has its own version of Care Not 
Cash and calls it an “in-kind” payment. If 
you are already housed you will get cash 
aid; if homeless, you can be placed in emer- 
gency shelter and receive a small cash 
allowance for personal necessities. 
Advocates, and recipients, worry about the 
ability of GA administrators and officials to 
discern what the homeless need, especially 
if they are mentally ill or substance abusers 
(or often, a combination of both). 

The polished décor of Oakland’s GA 
office masks the reality that it is getting 


_ harder for people with low or fixed incomes 


to survive here. In Oakland, to pay the 
median rent over one year for a two-bed- 
room apartment will absorb half a house- 
hold’s median annual income of $35,000. 
Mallick, a homeless New York native 
who will be sent to a shelter once his 
application is approved, sums up the diffi- 
culty of reconciling the GA grant with 


rent by saying, “There is not an apartment 


in California for $330.” Minimum wage 
does not stretch far enough either. 

Oakland faces the same vacancy-to- 
eviction imbalance as San Francisco. 
Since September, advocates have been 
fearful of the impact the Residential Rent 
Arbitration Program and Evictions 
Ordinance, new legislation that allows 
rent hikes, will have on the ability of mid- 
dle and low-income renters to find and 
keep a place to live. 

“Tt’s all about getting a job,” says Lisa 
Anderson. “They give you so little money 


so you'll have an incentive to work.” 
However, the unemployment rate in 
Oakland is 10.6 percent, higher than the 
6.4 percent statewide rate. 

Beverly Jordan came to the Oakland GA 
office because she has no money for food. 
She is 52 and just lost her childcare job 
because the mother of the child she looked 
after lost her job. Beverly’s grown children 
are themselves receiving GA because they 
do not have jobs. In fact, they sent her here. 
It is a form of trickle-down economics. 

Despite the GA stereotype of “able- 
bodied” men abusing the system, James 
Watts thought GA was just for women but 
now sees that “there are men who need 
help too.” He thinks GA should offer bet- 
ter jobs and training, which it requires of 
recipients, the kind that allows “a man can 
be proud again,” instead of sorting recy- 
cling like he had to in the program. 

Keith Coleman’s odyssey is over with- 
out him ever having received a penny 
from the GA program. He is considered 
lucky because he was finally declared eli- 
gible for Social Security disability bene- 
fits after a two-year battle with the 
agency. He would not have been success- 
ful, he says, without the East Bay 
Community Law Center, which provided 
him with legal help and the support ser- 
vices that he needed. 

On the same day the court ruled him 
eligible, he received notice that he is eligi- 
ble for GA — but not for any money. 
There was no explanation in the letter, 
according to Keith, who is baffled. “I 
thought I was intelligent enough to give 
them what they want, but apparently I’m 
lacking something,” he said. His worker 
has not responded to his call from a week 
ago, so he will call again just to find out 
what went wrong. 

Fortunately for Keith, he is entitled to 
$1,100 a month from Social Security, so the 
GA problem is not critical. Now he can 
search for a longer-term living arrange- 
ment, although he predicts it won’t be in the 
Bay Area, where $1,100 is not enough. 
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Alameda Poet Laureate Mary Rudge Is Honored 


Claire Baker photo ~ 
Natica Angilly created this mask to 


Mary Rudge, the poet laureate of Alameda, stands near a statue of St. LydiaGans__ portray one of the muses — Urania, 
Francis as a Leaf Dancing in the Wind by sculptor Harriet Moore. photo the Goddess of poetry. 
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by Claire J. Baker 


hree cheers for Mary Rudge, 

Street Spirit poet and writer. 

Still more accolades for this 

peace activist and social justice 
advocate for serving her home town 
Alameda as its. first Poet Laureate. As 
president of Alameda Island Poets, Mary 
promotes readings, workshops and events 
which reflect the cultural richness of 
Alameda... and beyond. 

Her work is expansive and important. 
This mother of seven grown children is a 
mentor to many, including myself. We are 
planning a co-authored poetry book on 
homeless/social justice issues. 

In November 2003, Mary Rudge was 
honored at the Alameda Museum. Before 
an overflow crowd, prominent Hungarian 
painter Lorant Chovan presented to 
Alameda Mayor Beverly Johnson his por- 
trait painting of Mary, one which aptly 
reflects her spirit. The event was sponsored 
by Artists Embassy International (AE]I) 


whose focus is creating peace, goodwill and 


understanding through the arts. 


which features international dancers as 
well as choreographed performances of 
the year’s three Grand Prize-winning 
poems, plus the reading of some 40 other 
awarded poems on varied themes. This 
year, over 600 poems were received and 
the Festival was well attended. 

At the Alameda Museum, attendees 
enjoyed paintings, photographs, sculptures, 
masks and tambourines, all beautifully dis- 
played. Exotic dances, poetry, music, 
“God-and-Goddess”’ light refreshments by 
all-around helper Judy Cheung of Santa 
Rosa, plus Mary Rudge’s presence and 
painting-presentation ceremony combined 
for a warm, fulfilling afternoon. 

A replica statue of St. Francis as a 
Dancing Leaf, by well-known. sculptor 
Harriet Moore, inspired all viewers. The 
original statue, cast in bronze and standing 
nine feet tall, was AEI’s generous gift to 
San Francisco’s Sister City, Assisi, Italy, 
birthplace of St. Francis. It-proudly stands 
on a pedestal in front of the town’s Lyric 
Theater. Lorant Chovan’s mural of St. 
Francis praying over modern-day San 


Anyone You’ ve Lost _ 
_by Mary Rudge 


There are shanties down by __ 
the railroad track 
_and some are tarpaper, some are tin 
some are boards with the walls so thin __ 
_hewspapers cover the inside walls - 
to keep out the wind. 


And the homeless build i in the park. 
some with cardboard and; some with ee 
tents or Jean-tos of plastic scrap. — 
There are people blanket-wrapped 
by day it’s a coat by night it’s a bed —_ 
_move on from this doorway 

the policeman said. : 


‘And a family ¢ can live i in a rundown truck — 
-that doesn’t move much, just enough — 
_to keep on themeve 
_every 72 hours, it’s the city law, 
are fe they clean, do they cook, — 

_ how do they eat? 2 


‘Living on the street 
_under the bushes ele 
outside w rere the gro 
: protected a 1 


up to the church 


AEI was founded in 1951 by Althea Francisco added to the feeling of creativity: 
Youngman of San Francisco, who then Nd peace which crowned this event. _ 
passed the baton to Natica Angilly of Eight Northern California Festival 
Richmond, a gifted dancer, choreograph- Grand Prize winners were present and hon- 
er, and creator of decorated masks and Fed. They read their winning poems and a 
tambourines designed to summon the nine _>!ef additional selection of their work. 
inspirational muses of poetry and the arts. The director of the Alameda Museum 

Each year, AEI holds the Dancing has already invited Artists Embassy 
Poetry Festival Contest celebration at the {International to return next year. 

Palace of the Legion of Honor, an event AEI’s website is www.artistsembassy.org. 


by Mary Rudge 


Where was your pen in the war? 
Poking politicians, thrusting poems — 


puncture blood out blood in, probe: 
where screams matter? 


in every situation requiring justice- -unafraid- 
you would pierce slash slice 

ink runs out like a river unsheathed thought 
current flow crevices of brain vein to 
finger-grasp channel of sheer nerve 

| carved deep with a sharp tool — make us © 
think again, act, move, someone move on 

| who’d ever think they could act that way, 
pristine visible doit make possible? 


On the horizon where you live I expected 
ink eruption covering the sky, 

explosion of words flurrying up and out, 
for thousands of directions, multiplied 

by the millions who copy making points 
hitting marks. The air page-blank, I went 
to find where you were, your pen 

stronger than sword, sharper than dagger, 


Where Was Your Pen in the War? 


for their eyes that showed they had always been — 
blind - — shoving blade-straight to heart pain, 


sure cutting as scythe — poke fun, rapier wit. 


Sweetheart, where when 9/11 Babel twin 
towers all tragic came down, was your pen? 


- Where was your pen in the war, baby? Poet 
~Ileve. With that pen magnified giant club, 
_ each letter hard rock stroke at Goliath bone 


head knock sense into the right, the left, too, 


- cutting past dross, through ignorance 


clear a way. A desperation brings me — 


the ability of cells to become a rose, 


caterpillar transform to butterfly, — 
society transcend to peace 


_ Surpasses other purposes. The poets 


silence, absence, the real aid to evil, 
mark of a traitor to life, to the world. 


How angry I am, arrived 

at your door, to see the note “gone fishing” — 
I expected to carry off a box of passion, 

reams of paper ammunition, we needed you, 
right writing hand, what right have you, 

you bastard while the world burns 

to just be down by the river 

watching the light on its beautiful forever flow. 


See all the poets who were 
awarded the Grand Prize 


at this event on page 17. 


they shelter themselves, 

— _the ones who’ ve lost. 
‘The ones we’ ve lost, but still o our own, a 
our children, our sisters, 

__ our brother’s child. 

Is anyone you’ve loved and vn 
without a home? | ee 
_Is anyone without a home 
“someone you can love? 
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STAR SPANGLED CORNERS > 


: ‘(for the toe th the harmonica, the | man with the saxophone, 
‘the boy with the guitar, the ce with ‘violin and tambourines. 7 


2 
i by Mary Rudge _ 
: 


cerns 


What a city long lacked, now is on every /corner! _ 
Music, shimmering over us all, _ 

every note shines in our ears, _ a 

_we wear our day necklaced i in sound. 

For coin we spare, we get so rich. 

‘The poor have jeweled us with song. 

_Are we entertained by the starving poor? 

There should be artist’s subsidy — 

for all who make those silver notes, 

‘those emerald tones, gold mined from the depths of soul... 
HERE’S MONEY! HERE’S MONEY — 

not worth half of what you give us! Your work 

is worthy of support — fingers busy all day long, 

you who play the saxophone, banjo, harmonica, guitar, 
in patched shirt, torn jeans, bare feet in the cold, 
blood and pain in every bleeding drop of ruby rhythm! 
It took joblessness and homelessness and hunger 
to fill our streets with music. Song for food, sing for 
(you hope) your supper, play your music which is now 
our city treasure, our pleasure. — 
Starvation keeps thrilling us. 


See SACO ee oe 


